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ESSRS. ALBERT Ji ACKSON & SON, Book 
and Meg oe, of No. 1 Albany Street, Regent ’s Par 

and formeriy of Great t Portland Street, W., HEREBY GIV 
NOTICE T t Mr. “Albert Jackson has this day retired from their 
Firm and relinguishied b his interest in the Business in favour of his 
fon, Mr. RICHARD J ort who has been associated with him 
it many fomeiy past, and that Mr. RICHARD JACKSON will 
pena to conduct the Business - the same manner and under the 








Societies. 


UDDHIST SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
fru. “ 
M. THE KI ng 0 SIAM. _President—Prof. 
RHYS DAVIDSE, LL.D. Publications: THE BUDDHIST REVIEW 
(Quarter and other Works.—Full particulars as to Meetings, &c., 
from T ECRETARIES, 41, Great Russell Street, W.C. 








Probident Institutions 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,400l. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon, THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary —— to o peineipals an 


ensces of oe 
aT EMBERSHLE.— Eve oman throughout, the United 
Kingdom, whether Publ son Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Bape , is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, an 
enjoy its benefits ment of Five Shillings od in th or Three 
oa for = provided that he or she is en e sale of 
such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of con eration in the event of their neoding aid from the ‘nsttution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
25l. and the Women 20!. per annum eac! 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her hate 
a ween Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 


ss ” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
oon Francis ee L. jally subscribed in memory of the late John 
pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
> Ancneee, He took an active and leading part 
throughout the ‘whole riod of the agitation for the repeal © of the 
carlous then = isting a a —— = and was for very many 
years a staunch su ro! is Institu’ 
The ne Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have p 
hit of of pF to its benefits 
he * ee rt Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 25. per annum for 
~—s man an. in Perr eo and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who di 
a principal f features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
— ym te shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
y= for not less oy! ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) cagngeat in the sale of Newspapers for at 


ianet fe 
ELIE. ~Temporary relief © given in cases of — not only 











thei 
tehlembers of the d for y Members of ‘the Institu. 
ralet Bee aay mae ein ruc eat sisting A cevutrouweate of 
erits an 

each ply — ‘oi W. WILKIE J ONES, Secretary. 

HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 

INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


man f ti t; -five can invest the sum of Twenty 
eas or ite ‘ousivalen’. it by y inate and obtain the right to 





q 
arenes fg ine 
e ig ad 


” FIRST. Freedom from want in time ‘of Adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Lan ei Hertford- 

) for Members, with garden produce, c medical 

attendance ree, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when itis needed. 

SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 

Sevants. The ment pt. te, subscriptions confers an absolute 
tight to these ‘benefits in of need. 

For further aiieien aig fo the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E.C. 











Exhibitions. 


0 BB. A ©. f & Cc 
Exhibition of Water-Colour and Charceal Drawings by 
H. HARPIGNIES 
168 NEW BOND STREET, W. 


O. 


NOW OPEN. 





ARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 
SHEPHERD'S SPRING BXHIBIT 10) 
Contains selected Festenite —_ Landscapes by Easy British and 


n Masters. 
__ SHEPHERD'S GALLERY. Om, King 8 Street, St. James's, S.W. 








F,XHIBITION OF MEZZOTINT AND LINE 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. PAUL & DOMINIC COL AGHT & CO. have the honour 

to qnnounce that they have NOW ON VIEW a choice SELECTION 

j Rg aaane — "aher ENGRAVINGS after Reynolds, Gains- 
rom. and Ro also rare Pree Laie the rly 

Hench . trom 6 ¢ Collection of H. 8. 
prior c™ aoe Sale — ‘aoa at Christie’s a ua. 

‘Admission inciuding Ontelegue, One Shilling. 

13 and 14, Pall Mall t, London, 8.W. 








Gadurational. 
[HE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND 


STUDENTSHIPS, 1910. 
There will be offered for Competition in Autumn, 1910,a STU DENT- 
SHIP of 1001. per annum, tenable for Two Years, in each of the 
following Subjects, or Groups of Subjects :— 
1. ANCIENT CLASSICS. 
2. a. ~~ SCIENCE (Mathematics and Mathematical 
sics 


y' 
3. MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS AND EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 
4. MODERN LITERATURE. 
5. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 

There will also be offered for Competition in Autumn, 1910, ONE 
MEDICAL STUDENTSHIP of 1001. per annum, tenable for Two 


ears. 

The Subjects of Examination for the Studentship will be :— 
1. PATHOLOGY. 
2, BACTERIOLOGY. 


Details on om eputiontion to 
PH M‘GRATH, LL.D., Registrar of the University. 











[HE NATIONAL UNIVE IVERSITY OF IRELAND 


TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, 1910, 

There will he offered for Competition in Autumn, 1910, amongst 
Graduates of the University of not more than three years’ standing, 
THREE TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS, each of which will be 
tenable for Three Years, and will be of the annual value of 2001. 

The Subjects in which these Travelling Studentships will be offered 
for Competition will be :— 

1. ANCIENT CLASSICS. 
2. MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 
3. MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 
Details on application to 
JOSEPH M‘GRATH, LU.D., Registrar of the University. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION 
for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 701. and under, open 
Boys under 15 on bay 1, will be held on JULY 12 and Following Ree 
Apply HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








O ENGLISH UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE 
AUTHORITINA. ee aOR EIOAL EXPERT of rare dis- 
tinction accept HONO Y PROFESSORSHIP, and deliver Short 
cture Course (any ony a year) in —_ taphysical and Moral Philo- 
sophy, or in Philosophy of Religion. ependent means. Salary 
secondary.—Box 1671, Athenzeum Press, i Bream! 8 Buildings, E.C. 


(COACHING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c.— 

E. W. mei eee M.A., Jate Wi BA gm Master, 
Shrewsbury School. I. MODS. and GREATS. II. THEOL.—Tilstock 
Vicarage, Whitchurch, Salop. Golf Links in Pariah "Teaae with 
Two Packs. 








HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


TUDOR HALL ~CHOOL 
CHISLEHURST, KEN 
(For over fifty years a Forest Mill, 8.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Ad d Modern for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
(On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates, 
8 ally built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
istress, Miss COMFORT. 


ORTHING.—ST. MILDRED’S LADIES’ 

amore = Refined I{:me. Pupils’ happiness first considera- 

tion. Gam Bathing. Large detached House, Fine Grounds. 
English and I Foreign Pupils, ages 8to 20. 40-60 Guineas per annum. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, _Tamworth.. — 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Far: 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Bhooting ta cones Tet 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


LDUCATION. 
Bessate or Guardians desiring accurate information aoeme to 
e CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o1 
T in England or Abroad 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
a Sm ay RING & CO., 
who pemere than t m rears have been closely in touch with the 
Advices fr eqtonal tabi riven by Mr. THRING, Nephew of th 
ce, free of charge, is given r. onhew of e 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Back ritle Street, London, W. 
































Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 














Sarracenia and all interested in the subject 
should read a h 

ears, STAMMERING? ITs TREATS am 1D REMINS 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER post free.—B. tl ASLEY, Dept. C, 
Tarrangower. Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.V 











Situations Warant. 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


An ELECTION to the SLADE PROFESSORSHIP OF FINE 
ART will take place in JUNE NEXT. Candidates are requested te 
lodge their applications with toe Registrar of the Univers’ ty, at the 

Clarendon Building, Uxford, on or before May 7, together with any 
Testimonials, not exceeding six in number, which they desire to 
submit. Letters of Application and Testimonials shoul be printed 
or pee gee ane geht copies yy furnished. The Stipend is 

a year.—Particulars as to du e 
nou Hediethek ties may be obtained from 





W ESLEYAN TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WESTMINSTER. 


REQUIRED for SEPTEMBER NEXT, LECTURERS ENG- 

i nin maar gy Tl mg redhat HISTORY, and FRENCH, 
or particulars and Form of t hick 

before MAY 1) apply to THE SECRETARY. ich should be — 





T. GEORGE’S HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AND TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Ro CHERS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS, EDINBURGH 
Owing to the resignation of Miss Walker, ap Meations are inv 
for the Office of PRINCIPAL, which will be VACANT after MIDe 
SUMMER, Candidates must hold a University | wag (ora Certifi- 
cate from ‘the University of Oxford or Cambridge equivalent to a 
Degree), and must have had suitable experience in the work and 
organization of a Secondary School; and either oa training 
or experience in training others for Be pcondary School Wo 
Further particulars and Forms of Application may = obtained 
(by letter only) | from Miss 8. E. 8. MAIR, Hen: Secretary, St. George's 
High School for Girls, 5, Aiciville Street, Edinburgh, to whom 
a en a Testimonials should be forwarded on or before 





T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
acuoet FoR THE DAUGHTERS OF THE oLERer 
AITY, DARLEY DALE, DERBYSH 
Founded ~n ‘Saunaten 1844. Removed to ate Sate 1904. 
Applications are invited for the vacant post of HEAD MISTRESS 
— above School, now numbering 100 Boarders, varying in age from 


The Stipend will be 2507. per annum, together with a Capitation Fee 
of 21. for every Scholar over the first 50. Rooms, Board, and Laundry 
bt i? be provided during Term, and including Vacation when 

esirec 

There are Twelve other Resident and Four Visiting Mistresses. 
The Head Mistress must be competent to supervise the training of 
Student Teachers in the Theory and Practice of Education. The 
appointment of a Lady Matron fitted to look after the hourekeeping 
and health of the Girls will rest with the Head Mistress, subject to 
the approval of the Committee. All future appomtments on the Staff 


will be similarly made. 
duties on SEPTEMBER 14, 


The selected lidate will 
at the re of the new school y 

A m of Application will be ae ‘by the Honorary Secretary to 
any me : whe ae becoming a Candidate for the post. and 
applications, on the Form provided, must be returned by APRIL 2 
1910, to the Honorary Secretary, the Rev. Canon W LLIS, The 
Rectory, Warrington. 








(Qounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON ng a COUNCIL invites applications for the 
ap’ pobeent ae ASSISTANT ont MISTRESS for whole time at the 
Le Cc. CAMDEN SCHOOL 6 RT, Dalmeny Avenue, N., at a 
Balers of 1: ae a year. rising by ee. increments of 51. to 1501. a year. 

Appiicstion: should be mode on Form T.17, to be obtained from 

{ EDUCATION OFFICE mdon County Council, Education 

Oficee Victoria Sakecienent V.C.. to whom they must be returned 

not later than 11 a.m. on APRIL 2, 1910, accompanied by copies of 

three Testimonials of recent date. All communications on the sub- 
ject must be marked T.1, and a stamped addressed foolscap envelo 

must be enclosed. Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be 

held to be a disqualification for smuployseent. 

4. GUMME, Clerk of the London County Council. 

Education Offices. Victoria Embankment, W.c 


rch 22, 1910. 
KEN EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DARTFORD HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 


COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DARTFORD. 

WANTED, in MAY NEXT, at the above-named School, a 
HISTORY MISTRESS, who will also be prepared to take some 
Junior Form Geography. Preference will be given to Candidates 
with experience, and holding a Degree of a British University or its 
equivalent. nitial Salary 901. to 110l. per annum, according to 
pao and experience, with increments in accordance with 

e Commi s Scale —Further particulars, and Sp tee oe Applica- 
tion. may be Cubsined from the Secretary, County 8c hool for Girls, 
Dartford. and must be forwarded, not later than MARCH 31, 1910, to 
Miss RETT, County &chool for Girls, Dartford. Canvassing 
will be considered a diequali ification. 

FRAS. W. CROOK. See tary, Kent & ra ion Comm 
Secretary, Ken ucation Committee 
Caxton House, Westminster, March 12, 191 
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OT OF LEEDS PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT. 


invited for th ition of ASSISTANT in the 
REPERENCE ‘LIBRARY, Trrain: ing and experience | in a Public 
essential ‘8 





FIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
Lever, Ainsworth ; Books ill 

trated by G. and in Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 

and choicest ——— offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 

UES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 

WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.U. 








Li Salary im. 

own Soaturiting. statiog oor at Name and address, age, qualifications 

and Library experience and when ee | accompanied by copies 

of not more than three Testimonials of recent date, and endorsed 
“ Library Assistant,” to be delivered to the ranaeeaigned not later 


than 31, 1910. 
— THOMAS W. HAND, City Librarian. 
Central Library, Leeds, March 16, 1910. 


L° OND DOF PUBLISHER requires the services of 
Re ~~ Lt am Pabiiestions ea ae gh sd ten. 

oe ly, b; tte . = x) ence ani 'y requir L. 
saps, at Teter Press, 13, Bream's Buildings,;Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Situations Wanted. 


OXON, with good knowledge | of Becach, 

° German, Shorthand, and fair Italian and Spanish seeks 

post as SECRETARY. on FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT. * Also 

ualifications for Journalistic post. Apply 1675, Athenzeum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, £.C. 

















Miscellaneous. 
ee and SCHOLARLY WRITER 


on _Milteery Sheatesy, Tactics, Administration, Engineering, 
to hear from 


sraphy, History, &c., would be glad to 
Batewe or  Bublisher needing assistance with Periodical, Series, &c.— 
Address GAMMA, care = as Advertising Agency, 14, King 
William Street, Strand, W 


OT @ANELATIONS from FRENCH, GERMAN, 

IAN, and SPANISH. 5s. pe words. Less for 

qeentiy. .—W. T. CURTIS, M.A., 10, pe RS Park, Crouch End, N. 
ephone 93 Hornsey. 











PRiewon SOCIAL TOURS (Gentlemen and 

Gentlewomen). ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES, at loveliest 

ime L 29, three weeks. Later: Holland. The 

| ae (Driving) Oberammergau with the Satzkammergut 

{i peer Austria). ie Rhine. Spain.—Miss BISHOP, 117, Croydon 
Anerley, London. 


Cype-Writers, Ker. 


YPE- WRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

'Y AN EXPERT. Articles, Stories, Novels, 8d. 1,000 words. 

wet Gpectinene on xpptication Acca yo “Hates 

teed. ‘Testimonials nia is trom well-known Writers.—NORA DIC SON, 
1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 








JooteMenzotint and other Portraits—English and Foreign 





Authors’ Agents. 


HE LONDON LITERARY AND ART 
SrnpIcATs for nay A of clever Stories, Novels, Drawin 
Designs. Work of Beginners Criticized, Revised, Typed. . ae 
Art.—Address MANAGER, 40, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W 


My, HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
he interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 

Publishing arranged. placed with Publishers.—Terms and T 

monials on application to Me A. M. BURGHES, 24, Pate: ternoster Row. 











Printers. 


RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 
RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, So. PRINTED under 


Ex Supervision, and Searc made where MSS. are secures. 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars.—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Watnie iter Press), at411a, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 


Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


Sales by Auction. 


Engravings and Drawings. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will apiL by acct". at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand m MONDAY, April 4, anil Following Day, at 
1 o'clock a “ENGRAVINGS ‘framed and in the Portfolio), 
several of th a large ‘number of Arunde Society Publications, including 
several of 4 most important Sets, the Property of the late Alderman 
N and others; other Properties, es, comprising Fanc: 4 Sub- 
ews— 








Books—Sporting Prints, &c.—Engravings and Etchings by Old 
olen includin 7 A. Diirer, Israel van Meckenen, 
M. Schoengauer, Lucas Leyden, 8. Be , and others— 


Drawings .. Ancient and Ylodern. Artists, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Valuable Books and Manuscripts, the Property of ALFRED 
TRAPNELL, ksq., of Bournemouth. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ony, ae AUCTION ‘at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W. mn WEDNESDAY, . ril 6, at 1 o'clock preeeets 
saluable BOOKS a and "MANUSCRIPTS, the Property of ALF 

TRAPNELL, , of Bournemouth including Tiemipated Hore on 

Vellum, Manuscrij Printed—Boccaccio's ranslated 

ted (1558)—Bullein’s Bulwarke of Defence inst ail |= nny 

iran tboryat ‘3 Crudities, 1611—Defoe’ usoe, 3 vols., 1719- 

orace, First Editi Boards—Pontificale 


ks of Emblems— 


t and 


Boo! 
f the Greek and Latin Classics, &c. 





A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 

ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN = "complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies ranteed. References to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUART. ‘Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


[YEE -WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 

3d. French and German Type-writing 1s. per 1,000. Transla- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 Copies (quarto), i 158. per 1,000. Best work, 
ryt and promptitude.—G. K, 14, Park Road, New 


EXPERT SHORTHAND TYPIST.—MSS., &c., 
Goeurately COPIED. Orders by post promptly executed, ‘or own 
Writer taken to Engagements. ee ferences. —Apply 

A. JOSEPH. 71, Princes Square, W. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken vty Ae highly e educated 
Women (Classical Tri ard Cambri igher Local; 
ion, Trauaiation, 


Modern 
Lanqueges). evisi Shorthand. —THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE- WRITING AG DUKE nee. 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Street). 


"pelephone : ase Olty 
YPE-WRITING 6d. 1,000. Accuracy and 
dispatch guaranteed.— Miss CONNOR, 71, Thrale Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 


'Y PE-WRITING.—Authors’ MS. 1s. per 1,000 
words, over 40,000, 10d.; no unfair “cutting” of prices. "Rdu- 
cated Operators; good paper; standard Machines. ryt Terms on 
a Established 1893.—SLK ES & SIKEs, 223a, 
a. Road, London, W. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors. Oxford 
Higher Local. aw: 1272 Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest 
Kew Gardens, 





























Catalogues. 


LEARANCE CATALOGUE OF SECOND. 
HAND BOOKS free on application. Books in all Branches 

of Literature, Scarce Items, and First Ln ae ga es much below usual 
ices. Parcels —_ xy ap = Li ot of emt per} focucd | Th 
pg EE AE ee 


ATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 
English Sc ee ar and Btchings, , many fi 
after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Co: stable’s E lish 
—Illust: are Items by John ent in. — 
free, Sixpence. ey WanD 2, + 2. Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most rt Bookfinder 
i te wants and ask for CATALOGDE. 








extant. lease I make a 
special feature of a. Bpecl an -— le Books for others selected 
from my various lists. = f 2,000 ks I icularly want 

free.—EDW. BAKE: reat Bookshop, iy~ John Bright Street, 


i a ~ ease and Flemish Furniture, 42s. for 11s.; 
ry 1908, 248., 1907, 2is.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2is. 


Co. aoa RARE (free by post) of CURIOUS, 
QLD, and RARE BOOKS—Rooks on Soottish History Genes. 
charge DAVID JOHNSTON, 2 Hanover Street, dino 








“May be ms wer two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Coins, the Property of the late F. G. HILTON PRICE, Eszq., 
and the late W. SAWARD, Esq. ” 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION Sy House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. HURSD. April 7, and Following Day. at 
1 o'clock precisely, COINS of the inne of Charles I. and of the Anglo- 
Gallic Series, bw it youn Bea of the Numismatic Collections 
of Lo late F. , Director of the Society of 














We 
oman Colne, Medals, — 


Newark, Oxford, Pontefract, ‘Salisbur 

Worcester, York, &.—a few Greek an Ron 

Tokens added, and a COLLECTION of rare PATTERN and PROOF 
COINS from — III. to a including a large number for 
the Ww 857-1860, formed by the late W. 
SA D, Esq., formerly of H.M. hint 


ae be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Books | and Manuscripts ts, includi: the Genealogical and 
Heraldic Library o, the late W. . RICHARDSON, Esq., 


from Lansdowne Place, and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AOTION at their Galleries, “, wey Goes, wW.c., 








on TUESDAY ril 5, and Followin, minutes past 
1 o'clock ely ARTIse ELLANEOUS Bovis iincludin the above 
LIBRARY and other Sassen. comennae itandard ks in all 


or! 

Branches of Literature, Voyages, Trave! Io-Colleetion of Americana— 
=, First. Editions—Works on ecult and Symbolic Worship 

—Ashbee's_ Indexes — —_——, anc Genealogical Works, tueluding 

Gobeguc’s Fesrs 6 an metage— county i Book ‘at aobsheley 
hakespeare— Blake's a Tenations to the of helley’s 

Bt Irvyne—Nickleby Married—and other rare items. 


Books and Manuscripts, including the Fine-Art Library 
of a Gentleman. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

4 AUCTION, at their Gata. 47, Jateester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, April is and Follow Day..8 utes past 

VALUABLE BOO! A a Collection of 

‘elmscott b comprising ig many of the rarer Issues, 

Including yoo 's Works, 1896, bound by Cobden Sanderson— Works 

f William Morris, Ruskin, Pater, Symonds, &c.—Rare Architectural 
Works and Books on Ornament—Seymour Haden’s Etudes & I’Eau 
Forte— Edition de Luxe of the Works of Kipling—a Series of Gould’s 
Monographs, i including the Birds of Great Britain—a fine Illuminated 
from Ehasa—a irteenth-Century Latin Codex on 

435, mn of vellum, with Tiluminated Initials, and other rare and valuable 

Items, further particulars of which will be announced. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BALES by AUCTION at thei ¢ tat ther, Kin Street, St. Jameu's 
Square, the Sal Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise! saci 

On FRIDAY, April 1, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLISH POTTERY and PORCELAIN: Chippendale and 
other Furniture, of the Rev. A. WILLETT, deceased, 


On SATURDAY, April 2, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWIN 


Oa THURSDAY « and FRIDAY, April 7 and 8, 
COLUBOMION of ‘eh ENGRAVINGS ofthe Bar Mealy Ee pen 
Poresiain, and ¢ a Objecteof Art and Decoration sf the late MONTAGU 
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Chambers’s Journal—Its rapid success — Early 
tributors—George Meredith’s ‘Chillianwallah nee 
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“Gie him Peals”—O’Connell’s Address— Cadell’ "3 Sho) 
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‘liam Allenand 


Copyrights—David Scott, R.S.A.—Sir 
the Royal Scottish Academy—Ebsworth paints Four 
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Wilson an —G ‘ow School of Design—Death 
of Hugh 3 Miller, John Muir Wood, George Gilfillan, 
and the Dw erald—Death of Joseph Ebsworth— 


His own Music p) ote and ~~ in Churches of all 
Denominations in Edinburgh on the following Sunday— 
Macaulay’s Speech at Edinburgh, 1847: “ If I fail in this 
electoral contest and am not returned to Parliament, 
there are other ways by which in retirement I may 
be able to serve my country ”—The Scottish Academy— 
Edward VII.’s Title in Scotland—Chaplain to the 
Edinburgh Garrison revived by the King, 


COWPER. 
His Sensitive Temperament—His Terrible Lines—John 
Newton’s Influence Beneficial—Happy be at = 


—His Gratitude to Mrs. Unwin and Lady Hasketh— 
His Last Poem ‘The Castaway’—Wh C X. 4. is 
eers ’—Co 


Pronounced bs The Cup that 


Antici aa tland on Comper's Works in America 
f ‘God moves ina Mysterious Way ”—Letters 
Sold at Sotheby” ‘3. 
AUCTION SALES. 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge—Hodgsons—Puttick & 
Simpson—Trade Sales—Sale of Scott’s Copyrights. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF POETRY. 


Tue various schools of poetry at present 
in England have a common characteristic 
—conservatism. Each goes back to some 
tradition, and does very little more than 
carry iton. The writers who now pretend 
most to originality are generally the most 
imitative : snatching at the eccentricities 
of great but uneven models, they try, 
by exaggerating these, to produce the 
effect of novelty. The work of the best 
writers of verse of the younger generation 
consists chiefly of pleasant but slight 
variations on known themes. There is 
scarcely any development. 


In regard to the means of poetic expres- 
sion, this conservatism is worthy of ad- 
miration. It is now no easy task, even 
for a man of genius, to keep unimpaired 
the magnificent instrument of English 
poetry. Far too many writers of the last 
generation went out of their way to break 
up our language in their search after 
novelty of diction. Its resources, as 
Newman long since pointed out, are 
developed to that point at which decay 
sets in. A loving knowledge of the 
treasures of our tongue, and a true instinct 
in selecting from them, are now of much 
higher value than t!:e verbal inventive- 
ness of impatient and rather ignorant 
minds. The latter abound, at home and 
abroad. To the glory of our race but the 
confusion of our speech, we have planted 
Overseas many a Soli where solecisms are 
being proudly and vigorously cultivated 
as elements of new national dialects. 





Their disastrous influence on our litera- 
ture daily grows wider and more pro- 
found: it tells on our press in a manner 
patent to every observer; it affects our 
speech even more deeply ; and on English 
prose generally it works with a subtle, dis- 
integrating effect. But few of the best of 
our novelists of the younger generation 
are able to write a sound prose in which 
the great traditions of English style are 
respected. They obtain, doubtless, a 
certain freshness of diction by submitting 
to the new influences; but this freshness 
is at times not unlike mere crudity, and 
at best it is of little value when compared 
with all that is lost in gaining it. 


Only in our poetry are the treasures of 
our language loyally conserved, and our 
poets are well rewarded for their loving 
care. They possess a poetic diction which 
has been enriched and clarified, hardened 
and tempered, until it has become almost 
as perfect an instrument of expression as 
a thing of man’s making can be. The 
melody of its rhythms seems inexhaustible ; 
there is a wonderful variety in the orches- 
tral harmonies of its periods; and its 
strange, magical power of using the 
commonest words, and heightening and 
glorifying them, enables it to fulfil most 
of the purposes of prose diction without 
ceasing to be finely poetic. Were Milton 
now living, he could make his ‘Samson 
Agonistes’ what he dreamed of making 
it—a work in which poetry absorbed the 
special qualities of prose, and acquired, 
besides the resulting flexibility, a larger 
movement and a more subtle music. As 
it is, we have an incomparable orchestra, 
but no man who seems capable of writing 
for it. The task of keeping one of the 
various instruments in order appears to 
exhaust the energy of our various poets ; 
and they practise their solos far more 
often than they perform them. Take for 
instance, the case of Mr. W. B. Yeats— 
the most poetic of our younger poets, in 
the opinion of several good critics. After 
studying the magic flute under William 
Morris, Rossetti, and Blake, he found a 
new fairyland in Irish myth and legend. 
But he is unable to play us there as 
Morris played us into the enchanted lands 
which he discovered. Only in the prose 
of Lady Gregory are seen some clear 
outlines of that world of fairies and heroes 
which the poets of the Irish school dream 
of, but cannot enter. They lead us to 
magic casements opening on nothing. 


What is wanting in them, and in every 
writer of English verse at the present time, 
with the exception of the author of ‘ The 
Dynasts,’ is energy of imagination. This, 
it may be argued, is a failing now common 
to men in every noble field of activity. 
The present writer does not think so. He, 
too, belongs to the younger generation, 
and, like many of his fellows, he accounts 
himself happy in that he is coming to the 
prime of life in one of the most exciting 
and hopeful eras in the history of the 
world. It seems to him—is it an illusion 
of fading youth ‘that we are passing out 
of the wild, dazzling glare of the great 
Aufklérung of the latter part of the nine- 


teenth century, into the large, steady 
light of a period of constructive activity 
in religion, science, philosophy, art, and 
letters. It is still too early to expect any 
general settlement of views in regard to 
the objects of fundamental importance’; 
but these objects are becoming clearly 
defined. Clearness of vision is in itself 
a source of inspiration ; and from it the 
best writers of the age derive their energy. 


It is a fact of importance that these men 
are all prose writers. We havé at least 
seven authors of recognized genius, and 
prose is their medium of expression. It is 
true that Mr. Thomas Hardy, the oldest 
and greatest of them, is the author of the 
most original essay in poetic drama 
since ‘Faust’; but is he not essentially 
a prose writer who composes verse, as 
Milton would say, with his left hand ? 
It is in his marvellous stage-directions 
that his extraordinary breadth and in- 
tensity of vision are displayed ; his poetry 
is merely a comment on his prose. Never- 
theless, it is fortunate for English literature 
that he has turned from prose, and is 
using the instrument of verse. Even as 
a poet, his virtues are greater than his 
defects. He imports from our prose into 
our poetry the qualities which our poetry 
now lacks—the sincerity, strength, range, 
and clarity of an enriched and disciplined 
imagination. With the exception of 
Francis Thompson and John Davidson, 
our poets of the younger generation seem 
to have lived entirely in the Palace of Art. 
Their impressions of life are taken at 
second-hand, and their ideas, derived from 
these impressions, are fanciful rather than 
imaginative. Our novelists, on the other 
hand, have been trained to use their own 
eyes. The general effect on our fiction 
of the realistic movement has been bene- 
ficent. It has hurt some weak minds ; 
it has alarmed many tender consciences ; 
it has enabled a few bad writers to acquire 
an unenviable reputation; but it has 
aroused in a considerable number of men 
a deeper sense of the realities of life, and 
this has in turn quickened their feelings, 
given their intellect a finer edge, and 
disciplined their imagination. The ordeal 
was severe: it was the grim, sombre 
aspect of existence which the realists set 
themselves to depict. But after ex- 
ploring the gloomy side of things, they 
began, in a natural revulsion of feeling, to 
grope towards the light, and the realistic 
movement was gradually transformed 
into a movement of reasoned idealism. 
This reasoned idealism is different in 
origin and spirit from the current of 
idealistic emotion which, a century ago, 
roused the English mind from torpor, 
and found its fullest expression in the 
work of Shelley. It is grounded on the 
positive results of the great critical effort 
of the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
and, even where it aims at giving a spiritual 
interpretation of life, it respects sound 
relations between ideas and facts. 


Science has, as Wordsworth dimly 


foresaw, created a great revolution in the 
impressions we receive from life and 





nature. Its discoveries are becoming 
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familiar to us, and producing a profound | rary criticism. The volume is neverthe-| the evidence. But the mere fact that, 
effect on our minds. But our poets have | ess from beginning to end dominated | on his own showing, the “ Jehovist ” 


not sufficient strength of soul and power 
of imagination to help in building the 
new material into the ancient fabric of 
human thought. In their hands poetry 
has ceased to be “the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge.” It is merely 
an anodyne for timid, sentimental, dis- 
pirited creatures. 


But this aversion from the life and 
thought and passion of the age deadens 
the imaginative faculties. There is scarcely 
any surge of feeling in the verse of the 
present day. Now and then one finds some 
song in which the movement of life is felt 
—some poem written in a sincere mood, 
and touched with the passion with which 
it was conceived; but, generally, the 
men of the younger generation who 
have devoted themselves to poetic work 
produce only the rhetoric of culture. 
Culture becomes rhetorical when a large 
knowledge of literary effect is used with 
merely a slight experience of actual life. 
This is one of the first distempers of learn- 
ing and one of the last. It appears at the 
beginning of the golden age in the lite- 
rature of a nation, when its writers, 
having forged their instrument of expres- 
sion, play with it for a while before using it ; 
and it recurs in an aggravated form in the 
decline of a noble civilization, when skill 
in literary composition has become a 
common accomplishment, and the in- 
ventive powers of the race are failing. 


But at the present moment the in- 
ventive powers of the English race do not 
seem to be exhausted. We have recently 


begun to produce plays marked by the |: 


same qualities as the finest of our novels. 
It is, indeed, probable that our fiction will 
be reduced by the conversion of some of 
our best novelists into brilliant play- 
wrights; for the theatre promises to 
become again a great moulding force in 
our literature. Perhaps some poet will 
also feel its vivifying influence. Only 
by means of the drama can poetry resume 
its close connexion with our national life, 
and thence recover its ancient power over 
the mind of the people. E. W. 








The Law and the Prophets ; or, The Revela- 
tion of Jehovah in Hebrew History 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture 
of Jerusalem by Titus. Being the Work 
entitled ‘ Jéhovah’ by Prof. Westphal, 
translated and adapted by Clement du 
Pontet, with a Foreword by the Bishop 
of Winchester. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Ir is a pleasure to have at last a publica- 
tion on the Old Testament which proceeds 
on decidedly fresh lines and has a distinct 
value of its own. Neither the author nor 
the translator would probably care to 
call the work a novelty, the less so as it 
represents a serious and even anxious 
effort to fortify the old ramparts of the 
faith, whilst at the same time fully endors- 
ing the main results of historical and lite- 





by an idea which has not before been 
presented in a systematic and thorough- 
going form in a work published in this 


| worship in its primitive form did require 


an altar of sacrifice is sufficient to dis- 
prove the correctness of his view ; for it 


country. This idea is embodied in the | proves that we are here dealing, not with 


theory that there is throughout the history 
of Hebrew religion as presented in the 
writings of the Old Testament a decisive 
and continuous cleavage between two 
antagonistic cults, the one being styled 
Elohism and the other Jehovism. 


That there often was a considerable 
amount of friction between the formal and 
sacrificial aspect of Hebrew religion as 
practised by the priesthood, and the 
prophets’ call to a higher moral and 
spiritual level, is plain enough, and the 
fact has always been more or less clearly 
set out by commentators. But there is a 
great difference between this kind of oppo- 
sition and the irreconcilable antagonism 
assumed by Prof. Westphal. The priests 
and the prophets represented, according 
to the usual theory, two tendencies— 
not incapable of being harmonized—of 
one and the same cult; whereas we are 
now asked to think of two entirely dif- 
ferent forms of religion among the ancient 
Hebrews and their Jewish successors down 
to the time of Christ, the one being purely 
sacerdotal and pharisaic, and the other 
bearing the exclusive character of un- 
tainted ethical spirituality. 


It will be fair to the author, as well as 
advantageous to our readers, to exhibit 
the new view in some of the expressive 
and stimulating sentences in which the 
book abounds. On p. 205 we read :— 


‘‘In the religion of humanity [i.e., 
Elohism], God is made in the likeness of man. 
In the religion of the Prophets, man is made 
in the likeness of God. From these initial 
contradictions there flow two _ sharply 
opposed religions. In the one....the most 
generous aspiration and most kindly specula- 
tions degenerate intosuperstitions. God.... 
must have a palace, hence the temple ; 
courtiers, hence the priests; a civil list, 
hence the tithes and all the gifts which load 
the altars....The religion of the Prophets 
is very different....God is Life. Therefore 
for man, His image, to draw near to God is to 
live....Jehovah asks for no homage, de- 
votion, rite, or gift. He asks for the heart, 
— from the heart issue the springs of 

e. 


That Prof. Westphal is not writing in a 
mere academic spirit, but also has modern 
religious conditions in his mind, is clear 
from the following remark about the 
establishment of the Temple of Solomon : 


**The sacerdotal worship developed its 
ritual; and burnt-offerings, gifts, incense, 
and tithes introduced officially the reign 
of external adoration, clerical exploitation, 
and that notion of opus operatum which 
was to the spiritual Jehovism what later on 
the Roman court became to the Gospel, and 
against which the fiery imprecations of the 
Prophets were hurled in vain.” 


Now, if it could be shown that the 
religious system here styled Jehovism 
really eliminated sacrifices and external 
worship in general, Prof. Westphal’s 
contention would be fully justified by 





sacrifice or no sacrifice as a fundamental 
principle, but merely with a question of 
more or less of the same religious practice. 
The Book of Deuteronomy, which our 
author regards as a stronghold of Jehovism, 
and the composition of which he not 
inaptly compares to that of the Gospel 
of St. John, offers more than one series 
of facts that are irreconcilable with the 
new theory; for not only do we there 
find the primitive sacrificial worship 
extended and stereotyped, but provision is 
also carefully made for the maintenance 
of the priesthood, whose very existence is 
bound up with the ritual of sacrifice. 


Nor is the analogy from modern religious 
conditions likely to help our author 
much; for he might be met with the 
answer that just as in the present day 
high powers of moral and spiritual preach- 
ing are often combined with a sacerdotal 
tendency of mind, so in those early days 
the prophet and the priest may have been 
much less sharply distinguished from one 
another than he is inclined to imagine. 
Ezekiel is, in fact, an example of a repre- 
sentative Hebrew teacher in whom priest- 
hood and prophecy were closely blended. 
Prof. Westphal labours to explain the 
mind and work of Ezekiel from his own 
special point of view, but we venture to 
think that the usual theory of two ten- 
dencies rather than two religions among 
the ancient Hebrews accounts best for 
the facts. 


Even apart from the specific evidence 
offered by the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, we should on general grounds be 
disinclined to accept Prof. Westphal’s 
theory. It is very unlikely that in those 
primitive days to which the beginnings 
of the Mosaic legislation belong any 
religion could have been established which 
declared itself unconcerned about external 
forms of worship. An inspired sage like 
Moses may indeed be imagined to have 
conceived such a religion, but the idea 
of giving it in that pure form to the band 
of Hebrews just escaped from Egyptian 
bondage would not—we should think— 
have occurred to a real leader of men. 


We are thus once again led to the older 
view that we have here to deal with a 
question of more or less of ritual forms 
rather than with a fundamental difference 
between Jehovism and a supposed Eloh- 
ism. There undoubtedly were two strong 
tendencies in the ancient Hebrew religion 
—just as there are, and were, to a greater 
or smaller extent among all religions— 
the one pointing dangerously in the direc- 
tion of mere formalism, and the other 
aiming at inner purity and a high spiritual 
conception of the Deity. But the history 
of the nation shows that friendly co-opera- 
tion between the two classes of minds was 
by no means rare, and that priest and 
prophet in reality owned allegiance to one 
and the self-same national religion. The 
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entire evidence, indeed, makes it impos- 
sible for us to believe in the existence of 
two sharply defined religions, such as 
Jehovism and what in the work before 
us is called Elohism. 


It would, however, not be fair on our 
part to close this review without referring 
in some special way to the many excel- 
lences exhibited in the work and the large 
amount of varied information which it 
embodies. In order to give the reader an 
idea of the width of plan on which the 
book is constructed it is only necessary to 
mention that among the subjects dealt 
with are ‘The Postulate of Faith,’ ‘ The 
Postulate of Science,’ ‘The School of 
Nature,’ ‘Necessity of a Revelation,’ 
and ‘ Religious Belief in the Fourteenth 
Century B.c.’ among the Hamitic, Chinese, 
Semitic, and Aryan races. There are 
appendixes on ‘Moses and Hammurabi,’ 
‘Seer, Prophet, and Nazir,’ ‘The Second 
Isaiah,’ ‘The Apocrypha,’ and other 
topics. To a number of points exception 
might be taken, as, for instance, to the 
author’s account of the serpent as “ every- 
where ” representing “ the power of dark- 
ness and harm,” where the “* everywhere ” 
is certainly erroneous; but in the main 
correct information will here be found 
critically conveyed in thoughtful lan- 

age. Thoughtfulness and_ religious 
ervour are, indeed, a special mark of 
the book, and it is from these qualities 
that the learning so carefully focussed 
receives its special value. 


The translator and adapter has done 
his work conscientiously. He has also 
added some notes of his own, among which 
that on the identification of Atlantis 
with Crete (pp. 56-7) should specially 
be mentioned. Obscurities in the trans- 
lation occasionally occur, but these may 
be removed in a second edition. 


We believe that the book will be widely 
read both in England and in America, 
and recommend all thoughtful students 
to examine the author’s position for them- 
selves. They will in so doing come into 
touch with a vigorous and essentially 
religious spirit. 








The Life of W. J. Fox, Public Teacher 
and Social Reformer, 1786-1864. By 
the late Richard Garnett. Concluded 
by Edward Garnett. With TIlustra- 
tions. (John Lane.) 


W. J. Fox, Unitarian minister, lecturer, 
journalist, Anti-Corn Law League orator, 
MP. for Oldham, and one or two things 
besides, was such a remarkable man that 
his biography was well worth writing. 
Unfortunately, though his daughter, Mrs. 
Bridell Fox, accumulated material, she 
never succeeded in digesting it; and Dr. 
Garnett, to whom her documents passed 
by will, died before he could finish a work 
evidently begun with zest. His son, Mr. 

dward Garnett, has accomplished con- 
Scientiously and well the somewhat thank- 








less task of bringing the book to a con- | days, with considerable talents in musical 


clusion. None the less we feel that pro- 
blems connected with Fox’s public and 
private life, which family assistance might 
once have solved, remain problems still, 
and that a man of many phases con- 
stantly eludes us. That is often the way 
with those who rise, as Fox did, from 
humble beginnings to the House of 
Commons. 


Fragments of autobiography carry us 
through a childhood of scanty education 
to a clerkship in a Norwich bank, and 
thence to the Independent College, Homer- 
ton. The agonies of shy youth are 
feelingly described :— 


**It was when we were congregated at tea 
on the third or fourth day that I looked 
round me in vain for a senior to bless the 
table. I fear I committed the hypocrisy of 
affecting not to be aware it was my turn 
till I was made to remember it. We were 
sitting about an oblong deal table in the hall ; 
it stood on the side nearest the window, and 
I was about half-way down on that side 
of it, from the head of the table. I was, 
therefore, quite surrounded. There were 
students on each side of me and opposite. 
I could not have bolted if I would. They 
all rose, as I did too, with my head rather 
giddy and my eyes shut before I was up, and 
the first syllables which were rattling in my 
throat sounded like thunder in my ears. I 
did get through, what I said I know not.” 


The students, we discover, surreptitiously 
played cards and indulged in a “ rebel- 
lion.” 


After serving as an Independent minister 
at Fareham, Fox gravitated to Unitarian- 
ism and the pulpit of Parliament Court 
Chapel, near Bishopsgate Street :— 


***¢There is,’ wrote Hazlitt in 1824, ‘a 
Mr. Fox, a Dissenting Minister, as fluent a 
speaker, with a sweeter voice and a more 
animated and beneficent countenance than 
Mr. Irving, who is the darling of his congre- 
gation; but he is no more, because he is 
diminutive in person. His headis not seen 
above the crowd the length of a street off. 
He is the Duke of Sussex in miniature, but 
the Duke of Sussex does not go to hear him 
preach, as he attends Mr. Irving, who rises 
up against him like a Martello tower.*”* 


South Place Chapel, which was built 
for Fox, became his head-quarters in 
1824, and continued to be so after his 
rupture with orthodox Unitarianism. Dr. 
Garnett has done his best to collect con- 
temporary descriptions of his oratory, 
but they are mostly by hostile witnesses, 
and convey no definite idea. If the 
impressions of James Grant, one of the 
historians of journalism, can be trusted, 
he was correct and cold in the pulpit, 
whereas on the platform he is known to 
have poured forth impassioned utterance. 
Differences of surroundings may account 
for this contradiction, if it really existed. 


Fox’s breach with Unitarianism came 
about partly through the shifting of his 
views, but chiefly through his domestic 
difficulties. He had married a Miss 
Florance, the daughter of a barrister, but 
they failed to agree, and he became 
intimate with Eliza Flower, an emanci- 
pated young lady, as things went in those 





composition. Mrs. Fox’s side of the 
story remains a blank; but when her 
grievances became public property, the 
Unitarian body not unnaturally dis- 
owned her husband, though James Mar- 
tineau wrote him a magnanimous letter. 
What happened next is best stated in 
Dr. Garnett’s own words :— 


** Upon the completion of the arrangements 
for his separation from Mrs. Fox, who 
thenceforward received a fixed sum out of 
his precarious income, he migrated to Bays- 
water, then acountry village, and when the 
new household was organised, Eliza Flower 
appeared at the head of it. This step un- 
questionably involved no blemish of personal 
purity. No reader of the letters of Eliza 
and her sister can have any doubt on this 
point; nor would a person of the indepen- 
dence and intrepidity of Eliza Flower have 
submitted to an ambiguous relation. She 
would have assumed his name, and declared 
herself his wife in the sight of Heaven. Her 
omission to do so ought to have con- 
vinced all who knew her of the true state of 
the case: and in fact it probably did: but, 
although no one really thought the worse 
of her, social conventions were irresistible. 
While the new friends whom Fox was gather- 
ing round him—Browning, Macready, Fors- 
ter—rallied round her with every sign of 
regard, the old friends, with the exception of 
the Peter Taylors and their circle and the 
genial and generous Talfourd, shut their 
drawing-rooms against her.” 


We speak ywith' all due respect, but we 
had imagined that “ marriage in the sight 
of Heaven” was confined to popular 
melodrama. It is, of course, a common- 
place that such a relationship, though 
obnoxious in this country, would have 
been tolerated abroad. 


We must pass rapidly over Fox’s lite- 
rary activities, which were considerable, 
though Dr. Garnett exaggerates their 
importance. As proprietor and editor of 
The Monthly Repository, he attempted to 
convert an organ of Unitarian opinion 
into one of general literature, with the 
inevitable result that he lost one set of 
readers and failed to gain another. He 
enlisted, no doubt, a considerable amount 
of gratuitous ability on his staff, and won 
the friendship and gratitude of Browning 
through a review of ‘ Pauline,’ which 
contained, however, the ridiculous sentence 
“The common eye scarcely yet discerns 
among the laurel-crowned the form of 
Shelley.” As a dramatic critic, Fox con- 
stituted himself the fugleman of Macready, 
and his notices seem to have been deci- 
dedly of the “chicken and champagne” 
order. Finally, as a writer of leading 
articles he disseminated vigorous Radical 
opinions, and we are told once more about 
the beginnings of The Daily News, with 
Dickens’s restiveness in harness, and the 
masterfulness of John Forster. 


W. J. Fox deserves to be remembered, 
after all, as a politician. As paid speaker 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, and 
lecturer at the National Hall, Holborn, he 
won the ear of the working-classes more 
completely than any of his contemporaries, 
who were one and all suspect of capitalist 
leanings. At Covent Garden his power 
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of playing on the emotions of his audience 
was irresistible ; and Froude, who heard 
him at Manchester, was delighted by 
“the musical voice, thrilling with tran- 
scendent emotion.” Returned for Old- 
ham after a tumultuous election contest, 
Fox proved too didactic for the House of 
Commons; still his National Education 
Bill was a well-considered anticipation 
of later legislation, and in him female 
suffrage had an earlyand earnest champion. 
Mr. Edward Garnett gives an adequate 
account of Fox as a politician, but we 
wish he could have avoided the trick of 
alluding to “ Victorian ” habits of thought 
as if they were utterly obsolete. The 
world did not begin afresh with the acces- 
sion of our present King. 








The Works of George Meredith. Memorial 
Edition. Vols. I-VI. (Constable & 
Co.) 


Tuts Memorial Edition of Meredith’s 
works is a pleasant compromise between 
the rival claims of stateliness and use. 
For the greater part of its life a book is 
an article of furniture, and stands upon 
the shelf, to decorate the library with its 
patch of colour and glow of kindly associa- 
tions ; but from time to time there occur 
those crises of its existence when it is 
taken down and read. Books are as a 
rule designed primarily to meet these 
crises, and Meredith is in a peculiar degree 
an author whose significance is only to be 
discerned by reading him. Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, delightful as 
they are, can all be, if we choose to make 
them so, delightful memories; and so 
clear are they in their place as to be 
intelligible almost at second-hand. But 
Meredith is still side by side with us; 
as a name on the shelf he is an enigma, 
and there is no choice between living 
familiarity with him and vexed confusion. 


On this account he does not readily lend 
himself to the statuesque habiliments 
of a “ Library” edition, which too often 
destines the author to be ranked in 
monumental impressiveness, remaining 
mute. Yet a Memorial Edition would not 
fulfil its object if it were not monumental 
in appearance ; and the twenty and more 
volumes which the edition before us is 
to comprise, though a little large for com- 
fort, have an appropriate dignity which 
is pleasantly emphasized by their sober 
green attire. They are novels, and a 
novel is a book to be read in relaxation ; 
one hand ought to be enough for it; 
these really require two. On the other 
side it may be said that this edition is 
illustrated (and illustrations are mostly 
not worth looking at unless they are of a 
certain size), while the clear type is 
relieved by a margin neither too narrow 
nor too broad. We have, in fact, a page 
printed on sound paper, free from eccen- 
tricities, and asking, not to be stared at, 
but to be read. 


The illustrations are certainly an inter- 
esting feature. It is a pity that the open- 





ing portrait has such a misty look; a 
new view of Meredith is presented in it, 
his piercing and soaring activity of mind 
—which is more familiar — yielding, 
under the touch of age, to a quality of 
clear introspection, mixed with meditative 
sadness. The photographs of various 
houses in which he lived or worked, or 
scenes familiar to him and to the cha- 
racters in his novels, are tastefully done, 
and, though placed somewhat at random 
in the text, suggestive in their degree. 
Charles Keene’s drawings for ‘ Evan Har- 
rington,’ of which five are reproduced, will, 
as time goes on, become increasingly 
valuable as illustrations, apart from their 
native character and charm. The picture 
of Evan wearing his tall hat in the green- 
house, while his lady-love, her hair neatly 
netted upon her neck, honours him with 
the present of a rose (it is a critical 
moment in’ their romance), recalls to us, 
better than a volume of history, the public 
and the mind of the public which Mere- 
dith originally addressed, and which, as 
was very natural, only accorded him a 
qualified appreciation. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Storm and Treasure. By H. C. Bailey. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


ABOVE all other considerations Mr. Bailey 
is concerned to tell a story; and, as he 
is a scholar, if he chooses a period in history 
he is likely to be accurate in his setting. 
‘Storm and Treasure’ is a tale of the 
Vendéan war against the revolutionists. 
Incidentally we get many lurid and highly 
coloured pictures of the savageries of both 
parties, and some portraits of the leaders, 
including one of M. Colet, whom Mr. 
Bailey represents as a madman. But 
the main interest of the romance is with 
people invented by the author: M. de 
Jan, Mr. Wild, and Milles. Lucile and 
Yvette. The girls are competitors for 
the hand of the hero, and we must take 
at once exception to his choice. By 
far the more interesting is the full-blooded 
woman of attractive personality who is 
almost implicated in the plot against him. 
However, that is a point of small signi- 
ficance; it is the action that matters; and 
Mr. Bailey’s mastery over action is well 
known. He has still his defects; he is 
rough and ready, and almost contemptu- 
ous in detail; but he maintains his post 
at the head of the romantic writers of 
historical fiction to-day. 


According to Maria. 


By Mrs. John Lane. 
(Lane.) 


Mari is a plain, snobbish, and socially 
aspiring mother, whose limitations are 
cleverly shown up by her friend, the 
narrator. Her daughter Diana and her 
husband combine to give her some useful 
shocks, and she is left rejoicing in the glory 
of successful trade in Brixton. The story 





has all the brightness and wit we associate 
with the author, ashrewd but kindly critic 
of English ways and manners. Indeed, 
we expect the makers of extracts to be 
busy for the next week or two pilfering 
from Mrs. Lane’s store of good things. 
The mere worldling may learn from the 
easy narrative much that he should know. 
The love sentiment at the end is a little 
cloying. 


Beauty for Ashes. By Desmond Coke. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


THOSE who have grown a little weary of 
novels dealing with East End life are not 
likely to have their interest revived by this 
unconvincing story of a young Oxford man, 
the heir of many generations of proud 
squires, who takes up his residence among 
the slum-dwellers with the object of creating 
a love of the beautiful within them. Not 
that the book is wanting in merit. It 
contains some happy strokes of portraiture 
and nice touches of humour, and its style 
is distinctive and pleasing. There is 
nothing conventional in Mr. Coke’s treat- 
ment of the social problems which con- 
front his philanthropic hero; in _ his 
company, indeed, one can scarcely see 
the East End for the people who are 
striving to reform it. The primary defect 
of the book is that the leading characters 
lack vitality and consistency. 


A Hind Let Loose. By C. E. Montague. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


A sTyLe of rare and delightful brilliance 
makes ample atonement for the exaggera- 
tion which weakens the satiric force of 
this novel, which deals with a deceitful 
journalist and two rival editors. The 
scene is an English town, in which the 
principal Liberal and Conservative organs 
both owe their repute for good political 
writing to the same Irishman (Fay), who 
adapts his language to the convictions of 
his employers. His duplicity is dis- 
covered, and a temporary eclipse ensues, 
from which he gloriously emerges because 
neither editor can afford to dispense with 
his services. The two editors are capital 
studies of shallow earnestness. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to believe that Fay’s leaders 
could really have made a mark, or been 
missed. Nevertheless, as a piece of ima- 
ginative criticism the novel ranks high ; 
nobody with a sense of humour who reads 
a newspaper can fail to appreciate it. 


Outland. By Gordon Stairs. (John 


Murray.) 


Ir is difficult to understand what ‘ Out- 
land’ is all about. Perhaps there is an 
esoteric meaning attaching to it, or it 
may be merely a fairy tale. Judged as the 
latter, it is overlong and too adult. We 
wish it had been frank fantasy or frank non- 
sense. Itisneither. The narrator, Mona, 
manages to hit upon a trail apparently 
by some American shore, and so follows 
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into the country of the Outliers, who 
speak English, but have strange customs 
of their own. There is also another race 
called the Far-Folk and much goes on in 
a vague, unexciting way. Mona’s suitor 
Hermann also manages to stray into this 
odd country. But both get out safely, 
apparently not so puzzled as the reader. 
It is a well-written book devoid for us of 
any real interest. 


Tinsel and Gold. By Dion Clayton Cal- 
throp. (Alston Rivers.) 


For no particular reason we can discern, 
Mr. Calthrop’s hero neglects his wife for a 
considerable time, besides keeping the 
marriage secret; and shortly after his 
succession to a barony, from causes 
almost equally obscure, develops for her 
a devotion sufficiently ardent to instal her 
as mistress of his ancestral house and 
proclaim their union to the world. The 
lady, whose stage name is Lily Lorette, 
is the soul of goodness and good humour ; 
she is also exceedingly beautiful and a 
shining star of the music-halls ; she talks 
a preposterous slang, and wins all hearts, 
even those of her husband’s most aristo- 
cratic friends. The curtain falls upon 
social success and the birth of a son and 
heir. 


Both in conception and writing this 
story is signally weak and artificial; the 
situations are as unreal as the charac- 
ters; and the whole is steeped in an 
extravagant sentimentality. 


A Trader’s Daughter. 


By W. Angus 
Kingon. (Ouseley.) 


INGENUOUSLY sensational and glowing 
with the poetic justice of popular melo- 
drama, this tale appeals mainly to grown- 
up children. The hero, though heir to an 
earldom, lives in Kaffirland, where his 
attempt to recover stolen cattle begins 
a series of adventures, in which the 
“trader’s daughter” (a young lady who 
repeatedly swoons) participates. The 
most original character is the hero’s 
devoted follower, an African chief, who 
crucifies the villain of the story. The 
angelic in human nature is represented by 
a clergyman who nobly sacrifices his 
own happiness to promote that of the 
heroine. 


A Flutter with Fate. 


By Charles Igglesden. 
(John Long.) . ” 


Dertance of convention, as a theme, has 
itself become conventional in fiction, and 

t. Igglesden points the usual moral 
Without adding greatly to its cogency. 
The heroines are two, one of whom pays 
disproportionately for her indiscretions 
by death in a motor accident, while the 
other escapes with a shaking, to find her- 
self, on recovery, in an hotel at Nice 
virtually penniless and seriously com- 
promised. An elderly and _ chivalrous 
gentleman who marries her out of hand 
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becomes thereafter the dominant figure, 
and, though somewhat unsympathetically 
drawn, is in favourable contrast to the 
hero—a lover from the past, in whom 
the wife’s affections are centred. The 
belated reappearance of this “ well-knit, 
healthy-looking Englishman” as a kind 
of Nemesis would be tragic and effective, 
were only he and other characters more 
life-like. As it is, the author shirks the 
issue, and resorts to timely coincidence 
for a happy, if mechanical ending. 


Pretty Barbara. By Anthony Dyllington. 
(Stanley Paul & Co.) 


In this novel Mr. Dyllington has deve- 
loped the more serious side of his art, and 
abandoned the graceful frivolities of ‘ The 
Green Domino,’ with which he made his 
bow. But the change is not altogether 
gain to the reader ; for whereas the author 
handled his lighter material with con- 
spicuous ease and charm, he seems to 
move with difficulty among graver ele- 
ments, finding his way, as it were, among 
unfamiliar obstacles. The scene of the 
present romance is a small, presumably 
German, State where the populace is in a 
condition of partial disaffection under the 
rule of a profligate monarch, who is given 
over to “pontoon” and various other 
dissipations, and who chooses his familiars 
more for their wealth than for their worth. 
Pretty Barbara is his mistress, and the 
wife of his Minister; and the tragedy of 
the situation lies in the discovery by 
Otto von Stein of his parents’ dishonour. 
The love-interest is subordinate and dis- 
appointing. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS AND TRANS- 


LATIONS. 


*Avri Muas. By R. J. Walker. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This is perhaps the 
longest work ever produced on so slight a 
subject. Mr. Walker doubts whether the 
correspondence of strophe and antistrophe 
in Greek lyric poetry permits one long syllable 
to be equivalent to two short ones. To 
work out this theory two volumes, con- 
taining 900 pages, have been written. It 
may be said at once that the book is a 
pleasure to read because of the clear way in 
which every point is set forth. Space is 
never spared ; full quotation makes it possible 
to follow the argument without the dis- 
traction of referring to the texts of the 
authors cited. For this boon every reader 
will be sincerely grateful. 

To prove the writer’s theory it would be 
necessary to show, either (a) that the laws 
of Greek music and lyric poetry forbid the 
correspondence mentioned above ; or (b) that 
no instances of such a _ correspondence 
actually occur in the Greek lyric poets. 
The writer chooses the second method of 
proof. 

Now as a@ matter of fact our texts exhibit 
about 750 cases of this equivalence of one 
long and two shorts. Some of these are 
easily emended, and in many of the others 
the text is, to say the least, open to suspicion. 
Attempts to emend the latter fill by far the 
greater part of these two volumes. The 





author often states that his theory does not 
stand or fall with the success of his own 
emendations. This is true, but at least it 
must be proved that the emendations which 
restore the exact metrical correspondence 
are intrinsically better than any others. 
There appears, in fact, to be a flaw in the 
argument, and the reviewer was not at first 
inclined to regard Mr. Walker’s thesis with 
favour. But further study brought out the 
force of the cumulative evidence, and there 
can be no doubt that future editors of the 
classics will be obliged to examine with great 
care every passage where the phenomenon 
occurs to which Mr. Walker objects. 


More interesting than the main theme 
are the scholarly discussions of various 
passages (many of them well-known cruces) 
in Pindar, Bacchylides, and the tragic poets. 
Fresh light and new points of view are to be 
found on every page. An ingenious author 
who is maintaining a thesis may be biased, 
but he is certain, if he has Mr. Walker’s 
talents, to interest, suggest, and inspire. A 
strong-minded heretic is often a_ better 
teacher than an orthodox plodder. 


The Poems of Sappho. Translations, &c., 
by Percy Osborn. (Elkin Mathews.)—These 
translations may afford some pleasure to 
scholars acquainted with the original, but 
we do not think they give the English reader 
an adequate idea of Sappho’s genius. Com- 
plete works differ from fragments in that the 
broader features of the former may be seen 
through the medium of a translation, 
whereas fragments can be appreciated only 
by those who know the literary associations 
of the original words. Moreover, the two 
longer fragments are here translated into the 
Sapphic stanza, which appears unnatural 
to non-classical readers. The shorter frag- 
ments are not worth translating. ‘‘ Know 
ye the cliff of Aga?” ‘It was the dawn,” 
**T would that I might lead,” ‘ Of the Muses,’ 
‘A Tortoise-shell *—these snippets have no 
literary value, and only a linguistic value 
in the original Greek. The renderings of 
the longer pieces are sometimes happy, but 
verge on paraphrase. Their effect on the 
reader is occasionally curious :—- 


Beneath her mantle shone a leg 
Far whiter than the whitest egg 


is scarcely a model of Sapphic grace. 


Lucretius on the Nature of Things. Trans- 
lated by Cyril Bailey. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) — Mr. Bailey explains that the 
translator of Lucretius must to-day be 
possessed with a strong feeling that H. A. J. 
Munro ‘has finally set the tone or colour 
which Lucretius in English must assume,” 
and rightly justifies his own attempt by the 
considerable advances made since Munro’s 
edition in the study of Lucretius and the 
philosophy of Epicurus. Owing largely 
to the work of Dr. Brieger and the late Prof. 
Giussani, ‘‘ much light has been thrown on 
dark places in the poem, and its general 
grouping and connexion can be far more 
clearly grasped.” It naturally follows that 
there are many passages which can be more 
intelligibly translated, and this Mr. Bailey 
has undoubtedly succeeded in doing. He has 
also improved on Munro in the more tech- 
nical parts of the poem, by steering clear of 
scientific jargon, and expressing his author’s 
thought in language which at any rate 
approximates to poetical style. 

We have read a large part of the translation 
with genuine pleasure. The style is easy, 
although, of course, it reflects the uneven- 
nesses of the original. The marginal ana- 
lysis in a work full of difficulties is a welcome 
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help, and the short three-page analysis of 

the poem is a handy guide; while the notes 

iven at the end face difficulties which cannot 
dealt with in the analysis. 


Lucretius—apart from his unquestioned 
power as a poet, should have an appeal, too, 
to men of our days :- 


“The antagonism of Religion and Science, the 
relation of the investigation to the love of Nature, 
the opposition of Natural Law and Freewill, are 
themes which seem very near to us. Only we 
must be careful not to interpret the past by the 
present.” 


So writes Mr. Bailey with necessary caution ; 
but it is not likely that thinking men who 
read Lucretius for the first time will be able 
to resist the attractive pursuit of discovering 
anticipation by ancient authors of modern 
ideas. 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire. By Ludwig Friedlander. Trans- 
lated by J. H. Freese. Vol. III. (Routledge.) 
—tThis volume, which does not differ in form 
from those we have already noticed, con- 
tains at least a promise on the verso of the 
title-page, that the notes and excursus 
omitted in the seventh or popular German 
edition will be given in a supplementary 
volume, to be published this year. Such 
a step recognizes the justice of the criticism 
which we (and probably many others) 
made on the absence of all verifications in a 
book crowded with facts. Even now it can 
hardly be called satisfactory to ask the 
readers of this volume to wait for a year 
before they can verify the author’s state- 
ments. If the popular German edition 
neglects these considerations, then we 
greatly prefer the earlier and more scholarly 
editions, of which the fifth—a fine book in 
three volumes, far larger than the English 
version now before us—is to be found in 
most scholars’ libraries. In any case the 
German notion of a popular book differs 
widely from our conception of it. In this 
case there is far too much evidence for each 
fact or statement adduced ;__ there is a great 
want of subdivisions into shorter chapters 
and paragraphs ; there is no help in the way 
of marginal headings; and there is only a 
defective Index. In spite of all that the 
ablest translator can do, the style is clumsy 
and without distinction—in fact, what we 
know too well as German professorial prose. 
It requires all the vivacity of a Mommsen or a 
Wilamowitz to overcome this national want 
of style. 

So much regarding the form of the book. 
As regards the matter, it is thorough and 
excellent. The author has the literature of 
his subject at his fingers* ends. It is difficult 
to find any omission. Perhaps he should have 
noticed, as an evidence of the great force 
and prevalence of paganism, the elaborate 
controversial works of Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, whose name does not appear in the 
Index, and, we venture to assert, not in the 
text. The author should certainly have 
noted in support of his position—that the 
Jews, although widely diffused throughout 
Greece and Italy, were not recognized in 
good society—the fact that among all the 
characters introduced by Plutarch in his 
moral and literary conversations, not a 
single Jew appears, nor is there even a dis- 
cussion of the widely diffused Jewish creed. 
But such omissions are rare. The latest 
edition should, however, have made use of 
the newer information given us by Egyptian 
papyri, which goes far to upset the author’s 
paradox that the Jews diffused throughout 
the world were not a commercial, but an 
industrial people. The fact that their sacred 
writings contain no evidence of any com- 





mercial side is to be accounted for by the old 
conservative and religious spirit of teachers 
who knew the dangers to morals and patriot- 
ism of this tendency. But it was ingrained 
in the race, and conquered all the opposition 
of priests and prophets. We now know 
that there were settlements of Jews in Egypt 
as far as Aswan, and as far back as the days 
of Xerxes; and we believe that Jews did 
most of the banking business all through the 
country. This banking instinct is that which 
distinguishes the modern and medieval 
Jew; it is as old, we believe, as the earliest 
Diaspora. 

The main outcome of this very careful and 
competent examination into the moral and 
religious ideas of the early Roman Empire 
is to put so-called paganism in a far better 
light than is usual in modern books. We 
are still prejudiced by the furious contro- 
versies of the early Fathers ; we are still too 
familiar with the shady side of old classical 
civilization. The pictures in this book of 
pietism and scepticism, the belief in and 
denial of ghosts, the charity and humanity 
of the better classes, and the dignity of the 
philosophers, give the impression that all 
this society was exceedingly modern. The 
correspondence between the Roman philo- 
sopher and the domestic chaplain of the 
eighteenth century is striking. So is the 
evidence that much of the popularity of 
Christianity with the masses arose from its 
embracing many heathen beliefs and prac- 
tices, which survive to the present day. 
Hence these volumes in their English 
costume should be of permanent interest 
to every cultivated reader. 


We have not been able to verify the 
translation in detail, and have noted some 
passages where it seems to give an odd 
sense, which we did not expect. But on the 
whole the text reads as well as could be 
hoped, and we congratulate the publishers 
upon the excellent enterprise of making 
such a masterpiece familiar to the British 
public, where the knowledge of German is 
an unusual accomplishment. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Murray publishes To-day and To- 
morrow, with other essays, by Viscount 
Esher, of which all but one are, we think, 
reprints. In any case, it is the republication 
of some of these which, on account of their 
peculiar interest, forms the important feature 
of the book. The unrivalled opportunity 
enjoyed by Lord Esher of standing behind 
the scenes, by his membership of the Defence 
Committee of the Cabinet, and editorship 
of Queen Victoria’s letters, gives additional 
importance to studies already made valuable 
by abilities of a high order. 


A lecture delivered in March, 1909, at the 
Royal Institution, upon ‘ Queen Victoria,’ 
forms an account of the increase of the power 
of the Crown both in the last hundred 
and the last eighty years, and thus explains 
allusions in Stockmar’s diaries treated as 
incredible at the time of their appearance. 
It would be easy to criticize Lord Esher’s 
doctrine from the old _ constitutional 
authorities ; still, most men in the present 
day will admit that he is right, though 
there is another side also to be borne in 
mind. The so-called ‘‘ Stuart doctrines,” 
now revived, are unimportant in practice so 
long as they are not forced upon the atten- 
tion of the nation, and enter only by consti- 
tutional machinery into its daily life. The 
possible danger in their extension is less 





to the people than to the Crown, as may be 
shown from the actual experience of the 
Crimean War. Although it has been left 
for the last two years to produce the publica. 
tion of the Panmure and other papers, which 
completely establish the true facts of history, 
yet enough was known of Court inter. 
ference at the time to cause grave risk of 
popular dissatisfaction. The set-back in 
the autumn of 1908 to a foreign policy attri- 
buted by newspapers to the Court also 
shows the risk corresponding to the popu- 
larity of kingly wisdom in the conduct of 
peaceful relations between peoples. Lord 
Esher rightly says that it is a mistake to 
believe that the increase in the power of the 
Throne noted during the reign of Queen 
Victoria was due to the sex and strong 
character of the Queen; and argues with 
much force that dormant doctrines, never 
laid aside, emerged into practical authority 
by the evolution of the Empire. In the case 
of Queen Victoria, her inability to ‘‘ doubt 
that the country was hers * was marked not 
only by “‘ pathetic earnestness,” but even 
*‘at times almost tragic persistence.” 


In other essays Lord Esher explains ‘‘.the 
Two-Power standard,”’ to which he prefers 
that principle of ‘* two keels to one,” accepted 
by some subordinate Liberal as well as 
Conservative Ministers, and condemned by 
Lord Charles Beresford as the ‘‘ worst 
lunacy.” To most people, there is not 
any great distinction, and choice seems 
rather a@ matter of terminology or mere 
convenience. It has already, we think, been 
remarked by us that Lord Esher’s lecture 
at Aldershot in 1907 explained the alarm of 
1906, when a secret scare about a Turkish 
invasion of Egypt, at German instigation, 
affected our naval and military preparations, 
and, for a time, the course of politics. 


The New Testament in the Revised Version 
of 1881 with Fuller References. (Oxford, 
University Press.)—The history of the 
‘*fuller references” is thus related in the 
Preface. The task of supplying references 
was first entrusted to Dr. Scrivener and 
Prof. Moulton, but the Edition of 1881 
was printed without them. A _ strong 
representation was, however, made to the 
King’s Printer and the University Presses 
to print at least one edition with mar- 
ginal references, but it was not till 1895 
that such an edition was taken in hand 
and entrusted to Dr. Stokoe, with instruc- 
tions to confer with Dr. Moulton. After 
the death of the last-named his place was 
taken by his pupil Dr. Greenup and his son 
Dr. J. H. Moulton. A mere abridgment of 
the references prepared by Drs. Scrivener 
and Moulton was published; and it is only 
now that we have the fuller references 
as designed by these two great New Testa- 
ment scholars given to the world by the piety 
of Dr. Greenup and Dr. J. H. Moulton. The 
work had to be completed, especially in 
regard to the Synoptic Gospels; and the 
volume before us is the result. 


It is no easy task for an ordinary reader 
to estimate ‘‘the magnitude of the labour 
involved in completing a book so full of com- 
plicated detail,” to quote the words of the 
Preface; nor, we may add, to appreciate 
its value. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the ‘‘ Fuller References” form the best 
commentary on the English New Testament 
which has been, or indeed can be, published. 
It is truly a revelation to a scholar to work 
at a chapter with these aids. In the Synoptic 
Gospels the editors have adopted the admir- 
able expedient of printing the reference to 
parallel passages in heavier type ; and when 
we turn to the later books we find how much 
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has been lost by ignoring the Apocrypha in 
illustrating the New Testament. A glance 
at the Epistle General of St. James will give 
an idea of the writer’s debt to such books 
as Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 2 Esdras, and 
2 Maccabees. The work is simply indis- 

nsable to students ; and we will not an- 
ticipate their pleasure by giving illustrations 
in detail. 








JEREMIAH CURTIN is sometimes confused 
with his namesake who was _ Lincoln’s 
Governor of Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
American Minister at St. Petersburg, for he 
held the secretaryship of the same Legation 
immediately before the appointment of his 
cousin as its head. He was succeeded by one 
of the best of students of Russian history and 
affairs, Eugene Schuyler. Jeremiah Curtin 
was @ linguist and ethnologist, and it was 
for the Smithsonian Institution that he 
undertook the journey of which Prof. 
Charles W. Eliot edits the account under the 
title A Journey in Southern Siberia. A 
better notion of the book is given by a sub- 
title—rejected, no doubt, because the author 
had published other volumes on “ The 
Mongols.” 


The present book, which reaches us from 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., deals exclu- 
sively with a visit to a small patch of 
Siberian territory lying on the west shore of 
Lake Baikal, and was made with the sole 

e of recording the folk-lore stories of 
the Buriats and witnessing their religious 
sacrifices, The book is marred by a frontis- 
piece which has nothing to do with it, giving 
a portrait of the author less good than 
several of the photographs taken in the 
Buriat country and more characteristic of 
the contents. Curtin succeeded in photo- 
graphing the household gods and the altars 
used for sacrifice. The illustrations are as 
interesting as is the letterpress. Incident- 
ally, light is thrown on the convict system 
and the treatment of political exiles in 1900. 
An Imperial order putting an end to Siberian 
exile is referred to; but we know that, in 
spite of such orders, Siberian exile still 
continues. Irkutsk, the most important 
city of Siberia, is the junction between the 
Pekin Road, by which the Imperial couriers 
used to journey to Pekin, via Kiakta and 
Urga, and the Convict Road by which 
exiles travel to Yakutsk. The author, con- 
centrated on his single task, is somewhat 
careless of geography, and describes the 
journey to the north-east as being con- 
tinued “‘up” the Lena, instead of down. 
A Mongol type has become that of a mixed 
population now dominant in the battalions 
of two Russian army corps. The greater 
part of the Mongol Russian subjects are 
Northern Buddhists; but readers of the 
second part of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’* are not 
deceived by the old narrative there printed 
in believing that, not long ago, the earlier 
worship, now hard to discover except among 
the Buriats, was prevalent over by far the 
greater portion of Siberia. The Mongol 
type is pure in Europe, near Astrakan, 
among the Kalmucks, but there all traces 
of the earlier worship have disappeared. 
To judge by Curtin’s photographs, there is 
now to be found among some Buriats a 
modification of type, pointing to fusion with 
a Tartar people of Central Asia. We highly 
commend the volume to all students of folk- 
lore and comparative religion. 


Tae Baron Marc pe Vituiers in his 
Histoire des Clubs de Femmes et des Légions 
@'Amazones deals with the feminist move- 
ments of the first and second French Repub- 
lies, during the Terror and in 1848 respec- 
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tively, as well as with the very different 
circumstances of the Commune of 1871. 
Not being widely read in the history of 
his subject in other countries, the author 
attaches too much importance to the 
opinions of Condorcet, as compared with 
those of British and other writers of the 
eighteenth century, and treats the move- 
ment for woman suffrage and for “ equal 
rights” from a point of view too exclu- 
sively French. In 1848 a candidature of 
George Sand was imposed on her against 
her will. The feminist novelist crushed 
her friends by public protest against their 
action. One of them, basing herself upon 
the representation of women workers by 
delegates to the Unemployed Commission 
sitting at the Luxembourg, wrote of the 
Constituent Assembly: ‘‘ Nous voulons 
hommer Sand.” The pun did not appeal 
to the great stylist. It is noted that George 
Sand was so much opposed to ‘‘ women 
candidatures * that in 1863 she published 
@® pamphlet ‘Pourquoi les Femmes 4 
Académie ?* The volume contains an 
account of a public meeting held in Paris 
in May, 1848, when dissentient men attended 
in such numbers that the meeting was broken 
up after some fighting in which the ladies 
suffered personal violence. The publishers 
are MM. Plon. 


THE second volume of the Collected Works 
of Ambrose Bierce (New York, Neale Pub- 
lishing Company) confirms our opinion of 
that author's native power without quite 
cancelling our first impression of ability 
warped by @ wrong choice of admirations. 
Entitled ‘In the Midst of Life,’ this collec- 
tion of short stories might fitly have borne 
the name of one of them, ‘A Holy Terror.’ 
From the dedication we learn that some 
twenty years ago the book ‘‘ was denied 
existence by the chief publishing houses 
of the country,” and first reached the light 
in 1891 through the maieutic offices of a 
San Francisco merchant. We admire the 
merchant (‘‘ Mr. E. L. G. Steele of this city’) 
without wondering greatly at the rejecting 
publishers. Twenty years ago such absten- 
tion from morality as Mr. Bierce affects was 
not well understood ; nor was such crashing 
thoroughness of presentment as his (not to 
call it brutality) accounted a legitimate 
resource of literature in English. Twenty 
years earlier still, for that matter, the idyllized 
realism of Bret Harte was endured rather 
than welcomed by many as a rough, uncivil 
inroad upon the clean carpet of polite letters 
—justified to the sensibilities usually by an 
ending in tears. There are no tears in Mr. 
Bierce, or they are as severely restrained as 
if there were no pity; but there is an 
abundance of terror. Nearly every story 
in the second part, indeed, is a study of the 
workings of fear. In ‘A Watcher of the 
Dead? the illusion — the sense of being in 
the room with a corpse—even survives the 
explanation of the scene and the ensuing 
tragedy, leaving the reader with an un- 
comfortable feeling that Dr. Mancher is 
somebody else or a dead man at large. ‘Tho 
Man and the Snake’ is surely one of the 
most awful things in literature. What 
would in other hands have been an anti- 
climax—the revelation that the snake 
which killed the man by fright was a stuffed 
snake, its unearthly eyes mere shoe-buttons 
—actually enhances the awe of the story. 
Perhaps ‘The Boarded Window’ reaches 
the outer limit of the terrible. 


The power of the treatment is not to be 
denied, but the style is imperilled by Mr. 
Bierce’s journalistic experience, his sense 


of an audience, and his pose of contempt. 





Yet it is only fair to say that the better 
influence triumphs, and that in nearly every 
case the artistic aim controls the character 
of the writing and keeps it dignified. This 
1s especially true of the war stories in the 
first part. 


Farming It, by Henry A. Shute, illustrated 
by Reginald B. Birch (Constable & Co.), 
is @ book of transatlantic humour, and deals 
with the experiences of a young attorney 
who tries farming on a small allotment 
outside the town in which he practises as a 
lawyer. We are shown his blunders and 
misadventures among pigs, hens, and calves. 
It is rather the ‘Rudder Grange’ type of 
humour. It is curious to note that with our 
American cousins the majority of jokes 
contain a vein of commercialism. The 
central figure in the book is surrounded by 
neighbours presented to us as thoroughly 
good fellows. In nearly all the tricks and 
jokes they play upon him, they profit, 
more or less substantially in hard cash, by 
his ignorance and credulity, which at times 
are overdrawn. We cannot praise the book 
unreservedly ; we find too little of the milk 
of human kindness in its humour; but it 
will please and amuse many readers, and it is 
not at all ill-written. 


The Thrush for February (Chapman & 
Hall) contains poems by Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Lady Margaret 
Sackville, Mr. Norman Gale, and others ; 
while exceptional literary interest attaches 
to Mr. A. P. Graves’s translation from 
Dafydd ab Gwilym—the Welsh contemporary 
of Chaucer—and the prefatory note thereto. 
As usual, the productions of aspiring living 
poets are a feature of the number. Blank 
verse has gone somewhat out of favour 
nowadays, but Mr. Edwin Stanley James’s 
‘ Pilate’ is a praiseworthy attempt in this 
medium, though defective in appreciation 
of the rhythmical expedients whereby 
monotony is avoided. Mr. G. M. Hort’s 
ballad ‘ Fellow Sinners’? shows vigour and 
picturesqueness tempered by obscurity ; 
and the imitations by Mr. C. A. Bennett of 
Swinburne, Tennyson, Macaulay, and Shake- 
speare, though metrically blameless, lack 
the humour and subtlety that go to the 
essence of sound parody. 

Among prose contributions must be men- 
tioned a suggestive study of ‘ Silence ’ in its 
relation to poetry by Prof. Walter Raleigh, 
and some sensible ‘ Reflections on Modern 
Journalism* by Mr. W. T. Colyer. The 
issue fully maintains the high standard of 
interest set by its predecessors. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE 
MOUNTJOYS. 


Pror. WALLACE’s article on Shakespeare 
in the current number of Harper's has 
probably set a good many people wondering 
how Shakespeare, typical Englishman as he 
was, came to settle in London with a French 
family. Yet, so far from being an extra- 
ordinary incident to those who know his 
history, it was the most natural thing for 
him to do. In all probability he took up 
his residence with the Mountjoys when he 
first came to London; but to go no further 
back than the evidence warrants, he had 
known them for thirteen years, that is since 
1591. 

At that time Shakespeare numbered 
amongst his friends in London his fellow- 
townsman Richard Field the printer, who in 
1579 had left Stratford-on-Avon, and, coming 
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to London, had put himself apprentice to | From these evidences it is clear that Beckford 
Thomas Vautrollier, a printer in Black- | was now actually at work upon the story. 


friars, to learn the art of printing. Thomas | 


Vautrollier and his wife, like Christopher 
Mountjoy and his wife, were French 
Huguenot refugees, and we may well believe 
that the members of the French colony 
within the walls of the City at that time 
were more or less acquainted with one 
another. Their common meeting-place was 
the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, and 
there is little doubt that the Vautrolliers were 
acquainted with the family in Silver Street. 


Thomas Vautrollier died about the latter 
end of the year 1586 or the beginning of 
1587, and Richard Field, then newly made a 
freeman of the Stationers’ Company, taking 
his fortune in both hands, within a few months 
married the widow, and thus at one stroke 
became a master printer and the possessor 
of a good business. Shakespeare and Field 
being old acquaintances, what is more 
natural than that Shakespeare should 
mention to Field his desire to find new lodg- 
ings, and that Field in his turn should talk 
the matter over with his wife, and that she, 
knowing that the Mountjoys had rooms to 
let, should have been the means of intro- 
ducing Shakespeare to them ? 

In the absence of actual proof of what 
took place, I venture to offer this theory ag 
to how Shakespeare comes to be found 
living in the house of a French Huguenot 
refugee. Henry R. PLoMEr. 








‘ VATHEK.* 


CLEARLY Beckford intended that what 
are known as the Episodes should be in- 
serted in the story of Vathek, in the manner 
made familiar to us by the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and also by the ‘ Contes et Fables Indiennes * 
of Galland and Cardonne. As to the theory 
of Mr. Lewis Melville that the story of 
Vathek was completed before the Episodes 
were commenced, I shall show that this is 
not the case, and that they (7.e., the story and 
the Episodes) were in progress together. 

Mr. Melville writes :— 


‘* There can surely be scarcely any author who, 
when writing a book in which he proposes to 
insert three short stories having no direct con- 
nexion with the main theme, would not first write 
the story that is the foundation for them. It is 
true that there is no direct proof that Beckford 
followed this method,”’ &c. 


Quite so: there is direct proof that Beck- 
ford did exactly the contrary. If we assume 
for the moment that Mr. Melville’s con- 
tention be correct—and I am not inclined to 
agree with it—that the Arabian tales men- 
tioned in Letter No. 3, Morrison, April 25th, 
1782, are the Episodes referred to later in the 
correspondence, the hypothesis advanced by 
Mr. Melville demands that the storyof Vathek 
should have been finished before that date, 
and possibly even still earlier, for the 
“Arabian tales go on prodigiously.”” Now 
for the facts. 


The story of Vathek, according to what 
may be gleaned from the Morrison letters, 
first took its rise in Beckford’s imagination 
on or about the 2lst of January, 1782. 
Letter No. 1 of that date, says :— 


“The spirit has moved me this eve, and shut 
up in my appartment, as you advised, I have 
given way to fancies and inspirations, What 
will be the consequences of this I am not bold 
enough to determine.” 


Letter 2, Jan. 29th, 1782 :— 


**You are answerable for having set me to 
work upon a story so horrid that I tremble whilst 
relating it.” 





The next allusion to his writing is on April 
25th, 1782, Letter No. 3: ‘‘My Arabian 
tales go on prodigiously.” 

Mr. Melville asks us to believe that the 
‘*tales* here mentioned are not the story 
and incidents of Vathek’s own adventures, 
but the narratives now known as ‘The 
Episodes.* He writes :— 


‘* So far from the first reference to the Episodes 
being in the letter of January 13th, 1783, there is 
an allusion to them in a letter to Henley dated 
April 25th, 1782 ’"— 


which is as piven above, only that Mr. 
Melville italicizes the word ‘‘ tales.” 

It is evident that if the tales here men- 
tioned were the Episodes, the story of 
Vathek must, according to Mr. Melville’s 
theory, have now been finished. But the 
subsequent correspondence shows the incor- 
rectness of this view, for the very next letter 
bearing upon the ‘ Vathek’ subject-matter, 
No. 7, undated, says :— 


““My Caliph advances in his journey to Per- 
sepolis, alias Istekar: but want of time, I believe, 
will force me to stop his immediate proceedings.”’ 


If Henley’s edition of 1786 be referred to, 
it will be found that the story itself occupies 
211 pages, and that it is on p. 78 that the 
Caliph is in the position mentioned, so that 
at this time only about one-third of the story 
had been written—certainly not the whole, 
as Mr. Melville implies. 


The next letter, No. 12, undated, says :— 


‘* Not a line have I been able to add since we 
saw each other last. I shall bring some more 
copy, and flatter myself to give it you about 
two o’clock.”’ 


On May Ist, 1782, No. 13, Beckford 
writes: ‘*‘The Tale of the Caliph Vathec 
goes on surprisingly.” 

In Letter No. 20, Jan. 13th, 1783, some 
eight months later, we have what I believe 
to be the first mention of the Episodes 
and also the story in the same letter :— 


‘* I go on bravely with the episodes of ‘ Vathec,’ 
and hope in a few weeks to wind up his adventures.” 


From this it is clear (a) that the episodes 
were being proceeded with, and (b) that the 
adventures were not yet completed. It is, 
however, not absolutely certain that Beck- 
ford did not here intend to indicate the story 
in referring to the episodes; but if the 
‘* Episodes * (i.e., the stories to be inserted) 
were meant, then here is clear proof that the 
two classes, the story and the Episodes, were 
being written concurrently. It, no doubt, 
afforded him some relief in writing to be able 
to turn from one tale to another. 

The first absolutely unquestionable 
reference to the Episodes is contained in 
Letter No. 28, Nov. 18th, 1783 :— 


**T shall bring you some Caliphs not unworthy 
to succeed your beloved ‘ Vathec.’ ”’ 


By May 6th, 1784, No. 32, Beckford is 
‘* far gone in another episode,” but had not 
by any manner of means completed his 
revision of the rough draft of the title-story, 
nor had he made all the emendations re- 
quired to fit it for publication. Henley was 
now working from this copy, continually 
suggesting and making alterations in the 
text, as and when approved by Beckford ; 
and all through the correspondence of the 
two, up to the permanent break in their 
relations, there are continual remarks on 
the subject, which is discussed in the final 
letter from Beckford, preserved in the 
Morrison collection. Beckford still was 





awaiting Henley’s notes and illustrations, 
and even at this date, Aug. Ist, 1786, was 
unaware of the dirty trick that Henley had 
played upon him in publishing the trans- 
lation some two months earlier, or there- 
abouts. In the light of these extracts it 
seems difficult to imagine that Mr. Melville 
has ever seen this correspondence. 

Mr. Melville’s ‘‘summarized views” on 
the priority of publication of the Lausanne 
and Paris editions call for a few remarks. 
He writes as follows :— 


‘Dr. Garnett wrote in his introduction to 
‘Vathek,’ ‘it is, nevertheless, possible that, 
although protected by royal privilege, it had not 
actually left the press. The privilege bears 
the date August 22, 1786, and the registration 
September 4.’ ”’ 


Mr. Melville proceeds :— 


“May it not be, however, that the licence to 
print may have carried with it protection until a 
reasonable time had elapsed during which the 
manuscript could be set up, printed, and pub- 
lished ? If this was so, the problem is solved, for 
the document containing the ‘ Approbation du 
Censeur Royal’ bears the date January 26, 1787. 
The delay in the publication of the Paris edition 
is explained by the fact that Beckford carefully 
revised the story, and, omitting the Glossary 
appended to the Lausanne edition, printed in its 
place a number of Henley’s notes, probably 
translated into French by himself.” 


The answer to this is that evidently Mr. 
Melville has not taken the trouble to read 
the ‘‘ Privilége du Roi.” In it he will find 
that one of the conditions of the privilege— 
it follows the usual form—states 


*‘qu’avant de l’exposer en vente, le manuscrit 
qui aura servi de copie & Vimpression dudit 
Ouvrage, sera remis dans le méme état ou 1’Ap- 
probation aura été donnée, és-mains de notre 
trés-cher et féal chevalier, Garde-des-Sceaux de 
France, le sieur De Lamoignon....le tout a 
peine de nullité des présentes,”” &c. 


That is to say, after the Approbation had 
been once granted, no alteration or further 
revision of the manuscript was permissible : 
the book had to be printed exactly in accord- 
ance with the ~ MS., or the privilege 
was cancelled. So much for Mr. Melville's 
** summarized views.” 

The Glossary he speaks of hardly seems 
to deserve such an imposing word : the head- 
ing is simply ‘ Explication de quelques 
mots,”” which are Goule, Ginn, Péris et 
Périsses, and Giaour. The whole note, in- 
cluding the heading as above, only contains 
31 words in all: to use the term Glossary is 
somewhat misleading to those who have not 
seen the little note itself. 

With regard to the question of the number 
of the Princes and the number of the Epi- 
sodes, I regret my inability to follow Mr. 
Melville, or to understand or comprehend 
his remarks about requiring a command of 
language less than that possessed by Beck- 
ford to write ‘‘ four ” for “ four,” or ‘* three ” 
for ‘‘three.* What is this all about? 
Neither can I see in what manner Mr. Mel- 
ville has upset the rational explanation 

iven in my previous communication 
Atheneum, Dec. 25, 1909). As regards his 
**sound theory,” if he really believes that 
there were four Episodes intended, why 
does he state, in an earlier column than that 
in which this remark appears, that Beck- 
ford proposed ‘“ to insert three short stories "? 
Instead of any theories, sound or otherwise, 
I prefer to accept Beckford's own statement 
that he in 1815 was publishing, or rather 
republishing, the book “tel que je l’ai com- 
rl and that he had prepared ‘* quelques 

pisodes ; ils sont indiqués 4 la page 200, 
comme faisant suite a ‘ Vathek.’"? On that 
page they are shown to be three in number 
only, and this corresponds with the Paris 
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edition of 1787, which, after all, is in very 
close accord with the London edition of 
1815, which is supposed to have received 
Beckford’s final revision and approval. 


The text of the Lausanne edition is mani- 
festly much earlier in point of composition, 
and may be not unfairly regarded as more 
nearly approximating to the original and 
uncorrected draft. 


One word in conclusion, and I have done 
with this subject. Mr. Melville may, per- 
haps, wonder at my interest in this matter, 
and he may possibly regard it as incon- 
venient. I will explain. I have for some 
time past been accumulating material 
for a bibliographical essay on ‘ Vathek*; 
and the only too numerous errors and mis- 
statements of those who have written on 
this subject have naturally received a good 
deal of attention at my hands. I only hope 
that when Mr. Melville’s book appears it 
will not afford still further material in this 
direction. There is room for an accurate 
biography of Beckford, but another book 
like Cyrus Redding’s would be intolerable : 
that should be allowed to remain unrivalled. 

JOHN HopGKIN. 








THE HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION. 


THE sixth volume of the series of Reports 
on Various Collections includes three collec- 
tions of considerable value and interest, 
namely, those in the possession of Miss 
Eyre Matcham, relating to Bubb Dodington 
and his times; the Knox family papers, 
which are concerned with the administrative 
aspect of the American War of Indepen- 
dence; and the private correspondence, 
between 1761 and 1807, of Admiral William 
Cornwallis, brother of the great pro-consul. 


Although the interest of these collections 
is chiefly biographical, they form a welcome 
addition to the Reports of the Commission, 
which are preferable, as historical sources, 
to memoirs that do not possess the same 
authority as contemporary and independent 
documents. 


Although Mrs. Lomas justly remarks 
that some of these letters deal tenderly with 
the political character of Bubb Dodington, 
the general impression is left that this man 
of the world really owed his conspicuous 
position to the opportunities for political 
advancement afforded by a divided Court 
and a distracted Government. But apart 
from the personal interest of this correspond- 
ence and the light that it occasionally 
throws upon English politics, there are many 
striking notices of Irish affairs, which are 
deserving of the careful attention of students 
of the Parliamentary history of that country. 

The correspondence of William Knox, 
Under-Secre for the Colonies from 
1770 to 1782, is of some importance, for the 
mere reason that the papers of the permanent 
Officials of the eighteenth century are com- 
paratively rare. On its own merits, how- 
ever, the present collection was worth the 
great pains that Mrs. Lomas has bestowed 
upon its elucidation. 


Mr. Fitzpatrick’s treatment of the Corn- 
wallis correspondence, which is chiefly con- 
cerned with the English blockade of the 
French coasts during the first years of the 
last century, is in keeping with his great 
knowledge of this period. Amongst these 
papers there will be found some interesting 





oe relating to the naval campaign of 
805. 


Two short reports on Irish collections are 
contributed by Mr. Arthur Maxwell Lyte ; 
and there is, as usual, an admirable Index 
to the whole volume. 








THE PRESENT POSITION OF FICTION. 


As I was President for five years of a large 
provincial library, perhaps I may be allowed 
to say in reply to A. G. W. that I know of 
no selection of fiction and no ignoring of 
authors. The demand for these books is 
so great that it was our practice to take 
all. It is true that subscribers occasionally 
complained—sometimes with little reason-— 
of books which had found their way into the 
hands of the younger members of their 
families ; but in such cases all we could do 
was to remove the book from the shelves to 
which subscribers had access, and issue it 
only when it was asked for. Itis practically 
impossible for the managers of a library 
to read every novel before it goes out ; 
but if an author gains a bad reputation, they 
are not only at liberty, but may be com- 
pelled in self-defence, to exclude his books. 
The writers of novels seem to have little 
ground for complaint, as the appetite for 
this kind of reading is excessive, it being no 
uncommon thing for a subscriber to demand 
@ new novel every day! Such a constant 
course of novel-reading seems as unwhole- 
some for the mind as a diet wholly composed 
of sweetstuff would be for the body. 

LL.D. 








THE CADMON MANUSCRIPT. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Pror. Jonn M. Manty during his recent 
visit to England made arrangements with the 
Oxford University Press for the reproduction 
in facsimile of the Cedmon manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. The manuscript con- 
sists of 260 large pages, and is of especial 
interest, not only on account of the import- 
ance of the text and the very remarkable 
illustrations, but because of the system of 
metrical points, which cannot be studied 
to advantage without exact reproduction. 
The University Press have agreed to issue a 
collotype to subscribers at five guineas net. 


In co-operation with Prof. Manly and Prof. 
G. L. Kittredge, I brought the undertaking 
before the Modern Language Association 
of America at the Eastern meeting at 
Cornell University ; @ resolution was unani- 
mously passed commending the enterprise 
to American scholars and University 
libraries, and requesting the Committee on 
the Reproduction of Early Texts to make pre- 
liminary arrangements for publication. In 
accordance with this resolution, I am now 
issuing @ circular, with a form of subscription 
attached, to American scholars and libraries ; 
but the Committee will also welcome sub- 
scriptions from Europe, which will be filed 
in the order in which they are received. 
It is urged that intending subscribers should 
make early application to the undersigned, 
as the subscription list will be closed as 
soon as one hundred names are registered. 
Although no general appeal has yet been 
made, I have already between twenty 
and thirty names on the subscription list. 

J. W. CUNLIFFE, 
Chairman of the M.L.A. Committee 
for the Reproduction of Early Texts. 





W. A. COPINGER, LL.D. 


THE death of Mr. Walter Arthur Copinger, 
LL.D., Professor of Law in the University 
of Manchester, removes from the ranks of 
English antiquaries a many-sided man and 
@ writer of many books. 


Dr. Copinger was born in Suffolk in 1847, 
and was called to the Bar (Middle Temple) 
in 1869; but after a few years in London 
he settled in Manchester, which he made his 
home, and where he died on the 13th inst. 
In Manchester he was a leading conveyancer, 
and in 1892 was elected to the Chair of Law 
in the University; he was-also President of 
the Manchester Law Library Society, and 
of the East Anglian Association of Man- 
chester and District. 


Not only had Dr. Copinger accumulated 
an extraordinary knowledge of old property 
law and manorial history, but also he was a 
keen bibliographer. It was largely due to 
his efforts, supported by Chancellor Christie, 
that the Bibliographical Society was founded. 
He was its first President in 1892, a dis- 
tinction which he held for four years. Dur- 
ing his term of office he did much to establish 
the Society on a firm basis. He presented 
to its library four large folio MS. books, 
ruled and numbered into 16,000 different 
sections, the numbers corresponding with 
those in Hain’s ‘ Repertorium’; and two 
copies of Holtrop and Campbell, cut up and 
pasted on separate slips, including the four 
supplements to Campbell. But little pro- 
gress was made by the Society, so far as 
Hain was concerned, and Dr. Copinger 
undertook the work himself, publishing 
through Messrs. Sotheran between 1895 and 
1902, in three volumes, his ‘ Supplement ’ to 
Hain, first with 7,000 corrections of, and 
additions to, the collations of works described 
or mentioned by Hain; and secondly a list, 
with numerous collations and bibliographical 
particulars, of nearly 6,000 volumes printed 
in the fifteenth century, and not referred 
to by Hain. This stupendous work, ex- 
tending to over 1,630 double-column pages, 
is of the highest value for reference. 


Before his connexion with the Biblio- 
graphical Society Dr. Copinger published 
through Mr. Quaritch a fine volume on 
‘Inecunabula Biblica’; and to the second 
volume of the Bibliographical Society’s 
Transactions he contributed an exhaustive 
monograph on the fifteenth-century printed 
editions of Virgil. He edited an edition of 
Leland’s ‘New Year’s Gift,’ and published 
an essay ‘On the Authorship of the First 
Hundred Numbers of The Edinburgh Review * 
(both 1895). 

During the last few years Dr. Copinger 
had devoted his literary energies to his 
‘History’® of Suffolk “‘as disclosed by 
existing records and other documents,” a 
work which appeared in five volumes 
between 1904 and 1907; and in addition 
he published in 1902 a ‘History of the 
Parish of Buxhall, co. Suffolk? (of which he 
was the lord of the manor), and a ‘ History 
of the Manors of Suffolk,’ 1905. 


Three years ago he published ‘ Records of 
the Smith-Carington Family.’ Of his many 
other publications the titles alone indicate 
the variety: ‘Index to Precedents,’ 1872 ; 
‘Title Deeds,? 1875; ‘An Essay on the 
Abolition of Capital Punishment,’ 1876 ; 
‘Thoughts on Holiness,’ 1883 ; ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Hymnody,’ 1886; ‘A Treatise 
on Predestination, Election, and Grace,’ 
1889 ; and the ‘ Law of Copyright,’ which has 
gone into four editions since 1870. 
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SALE, 


Messrs. Hopason included in their sale last 
week the following: Killigrew’s Comedies and 
Tragedies, with the rare portrait, 1664, 291. 
Hennepin’s New Discovery of a Vast Country in 
America, 1698, 161. An imperfect copy of 
Smith’s Historie of Virginia, 1627, 321. A collec- 
tion of Tracts on Trade by Defoe and others (18) 
in 2 vols., calf, 1701-13, 141. 10s. Houghton’s 
Collection for the Improvement of Husbandry 
and Trade, Nos. 1-216, 101. Political State of 
Great Britain, 1711-28, 37 vols., 11l. 15s. A 
fifteenth-century MS. Hore on vellum, with illu- 
minations, 491. FitzGerald’s Omar Khayyam, 
Madras, 1862, 161. The collected edition of Oscar 
Wilde’s writings, 13 vols., on Japanese vellum, 
147. Donovan’s Insects of New Holland, 1805, 
101. The total amount for the three days was 
1,103/. 108. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Holmes (Rev. E. E.), The Chalice, 6d. net. 
Thoughts based on an address to members 
of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society. 
King (Bishop Edward), Meditations on the Last 
Seven Words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 6d. net. 
Monk (G.), Pastor in Ecclesia, 2/6 net. 
Ring of Pope Xystus, together with the Prologue 
of Rufinus, 4/6 net. 
Now first rendered into English, with an 
historical and critical commentary, by F. C. 
Conybeare. 


Law. 
Becker (J. E. de), Annotated Civil Code of Japan, 
Vol. II 


Wellman (Francis L.), Day in Court; or, The 
Subtle Arts of Great Advocates, 8/6 net. 

This volume by an American lawyer is based 
on lectures delivered at Fordham University 
and again at Columbia University, but is 
= by many anecdotes of celebrated 
trials. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Christie (Archibald H.), Traditional Methods of 
Pattern Designing, 6/ net. 

An introduction to the study of decorative 
art, with numerous examples drawn by the 
author, and other illustrations. 

Gray (H. St. George), Excavations at the ‘‘ Amphi- 
theatre,’ Charterhouse-on-Mendip, 1909. 

Reprinted from the Proceedings of the Somer- 

set Archeological and Natural History Society, 


1909. 

London before the Great Fire, A.D. 1666, Six 
arn with Descriptive Leaflets, 10/6 
net. 

Popular Pictures, Part I., 7d. net. 

Reproductions in colour of popular pictures 
selected from the world’s great galleries, with 
an introduction by M. H. Spielmann, and notes 
by Arthur Fish. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Barlow (George), The Pageant of Life: an Epic 
of Man, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Burden of Isis: being the Laments of Isis and 
Nephthys, 1/ net. 

Translated from the Egyptian, with an intro- 
duction by James Teackle Dennis, in the 
Wisdom of the East Series. 

Cornford (Frances), Poems. 
Dante, The Purgatorio, 2/ net. 
Rendered into English verse by A. L. Money. 
Era Shakespeare: Hamlet, Henry the Fifth, 
The Merchant of Venice, Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Romeo and Juliet, and The Tempest, 
8d. net each. 
All edited with notes by Henry N. Hudson. 
Flecker (James Elroy), Thirty-Six Poems, 5/ net. 

Several of the poems have appeared in 
periodicals. 

Visiak (E. H.), Buccaneer Ballads, 1/6 net. 

With an introduction by John Masefield, 
and a frontispiece by Violet Helm. 

Woodberry (George Edward), The Inspiration of 
Poetry, 5/ net. 
Chapters on Marlowe, Camoens, Byron, 
Lucretius, &c. 


Music. 


Sharp (Cecil J.), The Country Dance Book, Part I., 
Containing a description of eighteen tra- 
ditional dances collected in count 
Woodhouse (George), The Artist at 


villages. 
e Piano. 
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16/ net. 
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with notes by F. B. Sanborn. 
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Life, 4/6 net. 
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hood and Anarchy ; the Curse of the American 
Money. Vol. II. with Parnell and the Lieu- 
tenants; Complicity and Betrayal, with an 
Epilogue to the Present Day. There are por- 
traits and other illustrations. 
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added The Journal to Eliza, 8/6 net. 

With 11 illustrations. 

Wheeler (H. F. B.) and Broadley (A. M.), The 
War in Wexford, 12/6 net. 

An account of the rebellion in the South of 
Ireland in 1798, told from original documents 
with numerous illustrations reproduced from 
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Wiel (Alethea), The Navy of Venice, 15/ net. 

With 38 illustrations, 

Geography and Travel. 
* Queen’ Newspaper Book of Travel, 2/6 net. 

A guide to home and foreign resorts, compiled 
by the Travel Editor, with maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Terry (T. Philip), Terry’s Mexico, 12/ net. 

Handbook for travellers, with 2 maps and 
25 plans, 

Education. 
Arnold (Felix), Attention and Interest, 4/6 net. 

A study in psychology and education. 

Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, March, 6d. 


Anthropology. 
King (Irving), The Development of Religion, 7/6 


net. 
A study in anthropology and social psycho- 


ogy. 
Seligmann (C. G.), The Melanesians of British 
New Guinea, 21/ net. 
With a chapter by F. R. Barton, an appendix 
by E. L. Giblin, and many illustrations. 
Philology. 
Seneca, Select Letters, 5/ 
Edited, with introduction and explanatory 
notes, by Walter C. Summers. 
Sonnenschein (Edward A.), The Unity of the Latin 
Subjunctive : a Quest, 2/ net. 
A paper read in abstract before the Classical 
Association. 


School- Books. 


Chambers’s Twentieth-Century Geography 
Manuals: No. VII. The Regions Beyond, 
being the World outside Europe and the British 
Empire, 3d. 

With illustrations and coloured and un- 
coloured maps. 

Chambers’s Twentieth-Century Geography 
Readers: Book VII. The Regions Beyond, 1/6 

With coloured illustrations. 

Dingwall (G. C.), Experimental Geography, 2/6 

Philips’ Model Geographies: Africa, Asia, and 
Europe, with Illustrations and Maps, 6d. each. 


Science. 


Addis (A. W. C.), Practical Hints to Young 
Engineers employed on Indian Railways, 
3/6 net. 

Book of Nature Study, Vol. VI. 

Edited by J. Bretland Farmer, assisted by a 
staff of specialists. Fully illustrated. For 
notice of Vol. V. see Athen., Dec. 11, 1909, 


p. 734. 
Brown (Haydn), Sleep and Sleeplessness, 2/6 net. 

The author points out the unwisdom of 
— dangerous narcotics in order to procure 
sleep. 

Gangopddhydya (Sdraddkanta), Conic Sections 
Made Easy, 8 annas. 

Intended to meet the requirements of Can- 
didates for the Intermediate Examination of 
the Calcutta eo 

Gangopddhyaya (Sdéraddkénta), The Student’s 
Matriculation Geometry, Books I.-IV., Re. 1/4 

Written in conformity with the Calcutta 
University Syllabus for the Matriculation 
Examination. Second edition, revised and 
improved. 





Hinks (Arthur R.), Notes on Determination of 
Position near the Poles. 

Reprinted from The Geographical Journal 
for March. 

Hurst (J. W.), Successful Poultry Production, 
2/6 net. 

Iggulden (W.), Fruit, 1d. 

Part of the One and All Gardening Books. 

Medical Annual, 1910: a Year-Book of Treatment 
and Practitioner’s Index, 8/6 net. 

Mennell (F. P.), An Introduction to Petrology, 
8/ net. 

This work is based on notes and observations 
made chiefly in South Africa, during the past 
ten years. Second edition. 

Mennell (F. P.), The Miner’s Guide, 4/ net. 

A practical handbook for prospectors, work- 
ing miners, and mining men generally. Illus- 
trated. 

Ravenscroft (B. C.), Town Gardening, 2/6 net. 

A handbook of trees, shrubs, and plants 
suitable for town culture in the outdoor garden, 
window garden, and greenhouse. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 

Riegler (Gideon), The Amateur Astronomer, 
3/6 net. 

Translated by G. Aubourne Clarke, with 

112 illustrations. 

Statistical Society, Journal, March, 2/6 

Street (A. G. A.) and Gooderson (V. E.), Hand- 
book of Physical Training for Public Elementary 
Schools, 3/6 net. 


Juvenile Books. 


Chambers’s Complete Tales for Infants: 
and Begin Again, ld. 


Tire 


Fiction. 


Adams (Francis), A Child of the Age, 1/ net. 

New edition. 

Banerjea (S. B.), Tales of Bengal, 3/ net. 

Short stories, with an introduction by Francis 
H. Skrine. 

Francis (M. E.), The Wild Heart, 6/ 

A Dorset story. 

Freshfield (Frances Heath), At All Hazards, 6/ 

A story of the English Revolution. 

Syrett (Netta), Olivia L. Carew, 6/ 

Exhibits a typical conflict in the life of the 
modern woman between personal ambition and 
the claims of married life. 

Tynan (Katharine), Betty Carew, 6/ 

The scene is laid in a Hampshire village, 
and relates the pranks and loves of two uncon- 
ventional families. 

Warden (Gertrude), Stand and Deliver, 6/ 

Relates the adventures of a clever woman. 


General Literature. 


Dod’s Parliamentary Companion for 1910, 3/6 net. 

Farrie (Hugh), Highways and Byways in Litera- 
ture, 5/ net. 

Hervé (Gustave), My Country, Right or Wrong, 
3/6 net. 

Translated from the French by Guy Bowman, 
with 3 illustrations. 

Murray’s Shilling Library: W. G. Blaikie’s Life 
of David Livingstone, with portrait and map, 
and Edward Giffard’s Deeds of Naval Daring, 
1/ net each, 

Universal Investment Tables for 1910, 2/6 net. 

Van Dyke (Henry), The Spirit of America, 6/6 net. 

Contains the first seven of a series of twenty- 
six conférences, given in the winter of 1908-9, 
on the Hyde Foundation, at the University 
of Paris, and repeated in part at other uni- 
versities of France. They were delivered in 
English, and afterwards translated into French 
and published under the title of ‘ Le Génie de 
l Amérique.’ 

Pamphlets. 

Bulman (H. F.), The Multiple Shift System of 
Working in Northumberland and Durham, 1d. 

No. 2 of the Coal Trade Pamphlets. : 

National Women’s Social and Political Union, 
Fourth Annual Report, 3d. 

Smith (J. Rigby), Free Trade and the Rate of 
Wages, ld. 

FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


ers (W.), Die Gebiéude von Florenz: 
Architekten, Strassen, und Plitze in alpha- 
betischen Verzeichnissen, 6m. 50. 
With 2 plans. 
History and Biography. 
Jordan (E.), Les Origines de la Domination 
angevine en Italie, 10fr. 
General Literature. 
Billeter (G.), Goethe : Wilhelm Meisters theatral- 
ische Sendung. 
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Literary Gossip. 


To mark the centenary of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson Blackwood will reprint his story 
‘Father Tom and the Pope’ in the April 
number. This honour has never before 
been accorded to any contributor. The 
story was originally published in Maga 
for May, 1838. The number will also 
include ‘Fancy Farm,’ by Neil Munro ; 
a satire on the War Office, entitled ‘ The 
Defence of Letemalkum’; ‘The Sacred 
Oak: a Song of Britain,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Noyes; ‘Some Naval Mutinies’ not 
hitherto recorded in the histories, by Mr. 
David Hannay; ‘Some Scotland Yard 
Experiences and Incidents,’ by Sir Robert 
Anderson ; ‘The Mighty Boar,’ in which 
Col. St. Quintin tells of his pig-sticking 
experiences ; and ‘ One Battersea Ward,’ 
by a Battersea Canvasser. 


FaTHER RoBert HucH Benson writes 
on ‘A Catholic Colony’ in the forth- 
coming number of The Dublin Review. 
Among the other contents will be articles 
on the reform of the House of Lords by 
Viscount Halifax and Mr. James Hope, 
M.P.; on ‘The International,’ by Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, M.P.; and on ‘ The People 
and the Populace,’ by the editor, Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward. 


Mr. Henry FRrowpe is about to add 
two volumes to “The Oxford Library 
of Prose and Poetry’: Browning’s ‘ Men 
and Women,’ 1855 (verbatim reprint 
of the original edition); and ‘Shelley’s 
Prose in the Bodleian Manuscripts,’ edited, 
with corrections, additions, notes, and 
unpublished fragments, by A. H. Koszul. 


Messrs. GrorGE ALLEN & Sons will 
publish shortly ‘ Lancelot Andrewes and 
the Reaction,’ by the Rev. Douglas 
Macleane. 


Now that the London Pageant of the 


‘Festival of Empire has passed into the 


hands of the costume designers, and the 
bands of performers are being arrayed by 
municipal enterprise, it may not be out 
of place to recall that these realistic pre- 
sentments of characters and dress are 
based on the information supplied by the 
historical and other committees of experts. 
Mr. Lascelles himself is no mean antiquary, 
and his scholarly methods have been 
admirably interpreted by Mr. Kenneth 
Vickers and Mrs. 8S. C. Lomas, the 
editors of the Historical Committee. 


Some of the difficulties that attend the 
representation of contemporary historical 
characters after a lapse of centuries were 
exemplified in a paper on ‘ The Two Sir 
John Fastolfs,’ by the late Mr. L. W. Ver- 
non Harcourt, read before the Royal His- 
torical Society on Thursday in last week, 
and briefly reported under ‘ Societies’ 
to-day. The author was in disagreement 
with the views of Dr. Gairdner as well as 
the review of Mr. Duthie’s essay which 
appeared in The Atheneum of July 20th, 





1907 ; but his conclusion in favour of a new 
Sir John Fastolfe and an earlier Lord 
Cobham, as the prototypes of Falstaff or 
Oldcastle, though supported by record 
evidence, scarcely commended itself to 
the general sense of the meeting. The 
coincidence, however, is one of the most 
remarkable in modern Shakespearian 
literature. 


THE TRUSTEES OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
BIRTHPLACE are publishing in a few days, 
for the use of visitors, a ‘ Catalogue of the 
Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, Anti- 
quities, and Relics at present exhibited 
in Shakespeare’s Birthplace.’ The volume 
contains sixty-one illustrations of objects 
on exhibition—among them facsimiles of 
autograph-signatures and titles-pages. To 
some of the entries are appended historical 
and literary annotations. The price of 
the volume will be one shilling. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY’s sale on April 25th 
will include two important collections : 
one of documents and printed pamphlets 
respecting the North American and West 
Indian colonies at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the property of Lord 
Polwarth ; and the other of the Blathwayt 
correspondence, which is of importance 
to the historian of the North American 
and West Indian colonies, and of European 
diplomacy from the Treaty of Dover to 
the battle of Blenheim. The second 
property also includes a remarkable collec- 
tion of early American maps, both MS. 
and printed. These documents and maps 
have been inherited by Mr. R. W. Blath- 
wayt, of Dyrham Park, from William 
Blathwayt (1649-1707), who was Secre- 
tary at War, 1683, Secretary of State to 
William III. during the campaign in 
Flanders, and Commissioner for Trade 
and Plantations. 


THE CLARENDON Press will publish 
directly after Easter ‘Second Chambers : 
an Inductive Study in Political Science,’ 
by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott. 


Two years ago we noticed Mr. Robert 
Cochrane’s ‘ Pentland Walks,’ a volume 
devoted to the literary and _ historical 
associations of Stevenson’s “hills of 
home.” Mr. T. N. Foulis has now in the 
press a book on ‘ The Breezy Pentlands,’ 
by the Rev. G. M. Reith of Edinburgh. 
Copiously illustrated, it will deal in a 
gossipy way with the various walks round 
and across the hills, adding historical 
and topographical notes. Contour maps 
of the hills will be included, and some 
original Scots songs. 


THE minister of the Bunyan Meeting, 
Bedford, asks for funds towards a Bunyan 
Memorial Hall at Eistow. Over 1,000/. 
has already been raised of the 1,500/. to 
1,800/. estimated as the cost of the building. 


At a meeting of Edinburgh University 
Court on Monday, Mr. Frank C. Nichol- 
son was appointed Chief Librarian to the 
University Library. Mr. Nicholson gave 
up last year the Librarianship of the 
Royal College of Physicians in Edinburgh, 





which he had held for some time. We 
view the appointment with satisfaction, 
for Mr. Nicholson has, besides experience 
in library work, the advantage of being a 
scholar and a good linguist. 


Dr. K. H. Brevt, University Reader in 
Germanic at Cambridge, has, as was ex- 
pected, been elected the first Schroder 
Professor of German. 


‘ THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL JESUS,’ 
by Dr. A. Schweitzer, has been translated 
from the German by the Rev. W. Mont- 
gomery, and Prof. Burkitt has written a 
preface introducing it to English readers. 
The work, which is about to be published 
by Messrs. A. & C. Black, contains a 
history of the attempts which have been 
made during the last two centuries to 
write the life of Jesus. 


In the recently published report of the 
Royal Irish Academy it is announced that 
an ‘QOnomasticon of Irish Place-Names,’ 
by the Rev. Dr. Edmund Lawless Hogan, 
8.J., will shortly be published. Students 
of Irish place-names will welcome the 
appearance of this work, for which a 
demand has long existed. 


THE annual meeting of the German 
Shakespeare Society will be held at 
Weimar on April 23rd. Prof. Vetter of 
Zurich will read the Festvortrag on ‘ Shake- 
speare und das Volk’; and ‘A Winter’s 
Tale’ will be performed in the evening 
at the Hoftheater. 


WE mentioned last week Mr. Voynich’s 
latest ‘ Catalogue of Early Printed Books.’ 
It should be added that he has started a 
shop at Florence, Palazzo Borghese, Via 
Ghibellina, 110, where he has a fine col- 
lection of books and pamphlets from the 
fifteenth century to modern times on a 
great variety of subjects. 


CoMMANDANT WEIL is now at Naples, 
at work on the Gallo family archives, with 
the intention of publishing in the autumn 
the letters addressed between 1784 and 
1806 by Queen Mary Caroline to that 
‘Duc de Gallo” who afterwards played 
so great a part in the lives of Murat and 
Bentinck. 


We record here briefly the death of 
Prof. Tobler of Berlin on Friday, the 
18th inst., and hope to have next week 
an extended notice of his work by his 
oldest pupil in this country. 


Tue death is reported from Vienna of 
the historian Baron Joseph von Helfert. 
A Bohemian by birth, he took an active 
part in Austrian and Bohemian politics 
till 1880, and his works on the Revolution 
of 1848 are regarded as of high value in 
spite of his Conservative prejudices. His 
chief books are ‘ Geschichte Oesterreichs 
vom Ausgang der Wiener Oktober- 
aufstiinde, 1848,’ ‘ Wiener Journalistik im 
Jahre 1848,’ ‘ Gregor XVI. und Pius IX.,’ 
and ‘ Memorie segrete iiber den Hof von 
Neapel.’ 
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SCIENCE 
—~@— 
A History of the London Hospital. By 
E. W. Morris. Illustrated. (Arnold.) 


Mr. Morris has done well in publishing 
what he calls, modestly enough, “a 
gossiping history” of one of the noblest 
charities in England. He tells the story of 
the London Hospital from the time when 
seven men met in the bar-parlour of the 
Feather’s Tavern, Cheapside, on the even- 
ing of September 23rd, 1740, “when a 
motion was made whether with the sum 
already subscribed (100 guineas) it would 
be proper to begin the said charity. 
Unanimously agreed it was,” and the 
Hospital advanced until, with 799 beds 
occupied, its ordinary expenditure reached 
last year the amazing amount of 
110,7901. 1s. The reader will be interested 
from the beginning of the book; and 
when he has read it to the last page he 
will find not only that he has learnt 
much about the London Hospital, but 
that he has also gained an insight into 
the workings of the hospitals supported 
by voluntary contributions which form 
a unique feature of English munificence. 


Mr. Morris writes in the broadest spirit 
and with a full knowlede of his subject. 
He is familiar with the professional side 
of the Hospital ; he has had charge of the 
dispensary ; he is at home amongst the 
stores; and he is facile princeps in the 
execution of secretarial duties. Yet with 
all this special knowledge he has not over- 
weighted his book with detail. Every- 
thing is touched with a light hand ; and 
if he has not always gone to original docu- 
ments for his facts in general history, who 
shall blame him? The life of a hospital 
secretary is more than full, for every 
moment of his time is occupied in detail. 
It speaks volumes, therefore, for the 
mental activity of Mr. Morris that he has 
made an opportunity to bring this book 
to a successful issue. It is sometimes a 
matter of wonder why one institution sud- 
denly forges ahead of its fellows ; but the 
present history shows that in the case 
of the London Hospital the great advances 
of the last few years are wholly due to the 
spirit and activity of the permanent 
officials. 


The book is a valuable contribution 
to the history of Whitechapel, the customs 
and mode of thought of the eighteenth 
century, the evolution of medical teaching, 
and the genesis of modern nursing. When 
the Hospital was first built, it stood alone 
in fields which reached almost to the river. 
The site was so lonely that Sir William 
Blizard, a surgeon who died in 1835, 
always went armed when he was called 
down at night to operate. The inmates 
of the Hospital, now called the patients, 
were always spoken of in the minutes of 
the Committee as the “objects” or the 
“ miserable objects.” They often slept 





two in a bed with insufficient covering. 
No towels were supplied, nor was there any 
soap as late as 1789; not that this 
mattered much, for the pump was often 
reported to be out of order for weeks at a 
time, and there was then no water to be 
had; whilst on one occasion the cook 
reported that the dustheap rose above 
the level of the kitchen windows. 


The medical school attached to the 
Hospital was founded in 1783, chiefly by 
the exertions of Sir William Blizard. 
John Abernethy, his pupil, carried the 
tradition to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
where he soon outshone his master. 


The nursing, which was at first execrable, 
was placed upon an improved footing in 
1840, at the instigation of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry; but it was not until 1880 that a 
systematic training was given and English 
hospital nursing became a model to the 
world. 


Besides being excellent reading, and 
well illustrated, the book affords much 
useful information of a thoroughly prac- 
tical character which will render it per- 
manently useful to every hospital official. 
Mr. Morris shows how waste can be pre- 
vented and expenses limited, and takes a 
broad and enlightened view of hospital 
economy. He says :— 


‘*The public to-day have got hold of a 
catch phrase ‘ the cost per bed * of hospitals. 
This figure is obtained by dividing the 
hospital expenditure by the number of beds 
in occupation, and the hospital’s manage- 
ment stands condemned or commended 
according to the amount of the quotient. 
If all hospitals were doing the same kind of 
work, there might be reason in such a com- 
parison; but they are not, and many ques- 
tions need to be asked and answered before 
the figure is of the slightest value in com- 
paring one hospital with another. To do so 
without asking questions is as reasonable 
as to compare the cost per day of two ships 
which have nothing in common except that 
they both float on the sea. The difference 
in the work of the hospitals is as great as 
the difference in the work of a battleship, 
@ private yacht, a Cunarder, and a cattle 
ship.” 

Mr. Morris may like to note a few correc- 
tions in view of a second edition. His 
account of the two royal hospitals of 
St. Bartholomew and St. Thomas needs 
revision. No one at St. Bartholomew’s 
any longer takes seriously the tale that 
Rahere was a jester, and the original story 
of the foundation is much more beautiful 
than Mr. Morris’s version. The history 
of St. Thomas’s needs a little more ampli- 
fication. The earliest hospital was burnt ; 
it was followed by “ Bekket’s Spytal,” 
which became the Hospital of the Holy 
Trinity, and then the King’s Hospital. 
It was only late in its existence that it was 
called the Hospital of St. Thomas the 
Apostle. 


It is probable that Charles IT. exercised 
his prerogative of the Royal Touch as 
often as his father, for Dr. Browne—the 
King’s Surgeon—shows in his ‘ Adeno- 
choiradelogia’ that no fewer than 92,107 
persons were touched for “the Evil” 
between the years 1660 and 1682. The 





Lock Leper hospitals in Southwark and 
Kingsland were called so in all probability 
from the fact that the patients were con- 
fined in them under lock and key, since 
they were as prone to escape as they were 
from the London in the early days. There 
is not much difficulty in discovering the 
derivation of “‘ Banian Day.” The ‘ New 
English Dictionary’ gives a full account 
of the word, illustrated by quotations 
from Smollett and Elia. Finally, infected 
rats connected with our great import 
trade seem to be a more likely reason for 
the long continuance of the plague than 
the infection of the soil due to the de- 
composition of bodies of victims of the 
plague. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE usual annual list of selected papers 
from the transactions of local societies 
affiliated to the British Association has just 
been issued for the year ended May 3lst, 
1909. It contains only eighteen contribu- 
tions to anthropology by thirteen societies. 
Three papers in the Proceedings of the 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society are reports of excavations : 
at Glastonbury Abbey, by Mr. F. B. Bond, 
and at Wick Barrow and Norton Camp, by 
Mr. H. St. G. Gray. Two in The Naturalist 
are on ancient burial cairns on Brimham 
Moor, by Mr. A. L. Armstrong, and on a 
British burial at Middleton-on-the-Wolds, 
by Mrs. J. B. Mortimer. The Bradford 
Scientific Journal contains reports on pre- 
historic remains on the moors near Kild- 
wick, by Mr. J. J. Brigg, and on the explora- 
tion of mounds near Cullingworth, by Dr. 
F. Villy. The South African Philosophical 
Society published notes by the Rev. S. 8. 
Dornan on the Bushmen of Basutoland, 
and by Mr. L. Péringuey on rock engravings 
of animals and of the human figure. The 
other papers, each contributed to a separate 
local society, are the presidential address of 
Mr. Howard Fox to the Royal Institution of 
Cornwall on fishermen and fisheries from the 
earliest times ; Dr. Beddoe’s comparison of 
a skull from Lombrive with a comparatively 
modern one from Wiltshire, submitted to the 
Bristol Naturalists’ Society; Mr. Meyrick’s 
annual anthropometric report to the Marl- 
borough College Natural History Society ; 
Mr. J. M. Wood’s notes on a human skeleton 
found at Foxearth, reported to the Essex 
Field Club; Mr. W. G. Clarke’s on Neo- 
lithic harpoon-barbs and triangular knives, 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ 
Society ; the Rev. A. Hunt’s presidential 
address to the Lincolnshire Naturalists’ 
Union on prehistoric man; Mr. George 
Watson's paper on the stone circles of 
Redienabuhion, read to the Hawick Archzo- 
logical Society ; Mr. S. C. Archibald’s on the 
Stonehenge of Scotland, to the Edinburgh 
Field Naturalists’ and Microscopical Society ; 
and Mr. J. Smith’s on Torr Warren, to the 
Andersonian Naturalists’ Society of Glasgow. 


In fasc. 3 of vol. x. (5th Series) of the 
Bulletins and Memoirs of the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris, which has just been 
issued, M. Laville gives an account of 
excavations of the prehistoric deposits in the 
river banks to the north of Villeneuve St. 
Georges, and enumerates 87 objects dis- 
covered belonging to the Neolithic period, 
of which 27 are figured. Dr. Baudouin 
and M. Taté have exhibited and presented 
to the Society a human humerus (probably 
Neolithic, but possibly Gallo-Roman) dis- 
covered in the cavern of Bas-Vignons, 
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Essonnes, and presenting the abnormality 
of exostosis in two places. M. Vauvillé has 
furnished an account of explorations in the 
Gallo-Roman cemetery of Longues-Raies, 
near Soissons. The total number of inter- 
ments excavated by M. Florian Langelé 
before 1909 had been 102; last year M. 
Emile Langelé investigated 53 more. Among 
the discoveries were 43 coins of the second 
and first centuries B.C. M. Vauvillé 
remarked that the old road from Soissons to 
the cemetery is still called the Chemin de 
Paradis, and suggested that the Christian 
victims of persecution in the third century 
A.D. might have been interred there. 


M. T. de Aranzadi has furnished a sketch- 
map illustrating the distribution of the 
various forms of yoke for oxen, coupling them 
by the head or the horns. According to 
M. de Mortillet, the yoke dates back certainly 
to the age of bronze, specimens having been 
found in pile-dwellings, and represented in 
rock-paintings. 

M. G. Hervé has communicated to the 
Society two inedited papers read in the year 
VIII. (1799) before the Société des Observa- 
teurs de 1Homme, by MM. Jaufiret and Le 
Blond, describing Tchong-a-Sam, a young 
Chinese brought to Paris as a prisoner of 
war, and liberated by the First Consul. 


From New Caledonia M. Leenhardt has 
brought two stone implements, bearing 
marks of working, but unfinished, and 
specimens illustrating the manner of fabricat- 
ing earthenware cooking utensils. 


M. Flamand and Lieut.-Col. Laquiére have 
described a group of stone monuments found 
by Capt. Touchard in 1905 in Central 
Sahara, roughly carved with figures resem- 
bling owl-heads. They are now deposited in 
the Museum of Algerian Antiquities. 


Dr. Atgier has furnished an anthropo- 
metric and ethnographical study of a party 
of Tuareg natives recently exhibited at Paris, 
showing indications of mixture of races. 


Dr. Deyrolle has pursued his researches 
into the subterranean structures of Tunisia, 
and reported some interesting discoveries. 
The antiquity and the purposes of the 
chambers excavated by him at Kalaé-es- 
Snam and elsewhere are still matters open to 
discussion. 


To Man for March Mrs. M. Hart-Davis 
contributes a drawing of trade signs cut out 
of thin sheet tin, ornamenting the roofs of 
houses in Christiansborg, a suburb of Accra, 
the capital of the Gold Coast. Mr. G. C. 
Ishmael translates two chapters from Sir 
Apolo Kagwa’s book on the old customs of 
the natives of Uganda about law and about 
twins, describing @ number of ceremonies 

rformed to avert ill-luck on their birth. 

. H. 8. Stannus figures and describes two 
alphabet boards inscribed with Arabic 
characters from British Central Africa. 
Mr. A. R. Brown, in an animated reply to 
Father Schmidt, maintains his own con- 
clusion that the Puluga of the Andamanese 
does not resemble an All-Father or Supreme 
Being, but is a personification of the N.N.E. 
monsoon. He has in preparation a book 
in which the methods of observation 
adopted by him will be fully described. 
Mr. H. King notes the discovery at Tregiffian 
Vean, St. Just, Cornwall, of a kist, measuring 
inside 24 in. by 15 in. by 12 in., containing a 
broken urn, but no bones or ashes. Dr. 
J. Sinclair Holden notes the existence 
of an early Paleolithic bed beneath the glacial 
boulder clays in South-West Suffolk. 


In a Convocation held at Oxford on the 
15th inst. a decree was passed unanimously, 


on the motion of Prof. Elliott, conferring the | 


title of Professor Emeritus on Dr. E. B. 














Tylor, who on December 3lst last resigned 
the office of Professor and Reader in Anthro- 
pology after a tenure of twenty-six years. 
Prof. Elliott spoke of the great services 
rendered to anthropology and the University 
by Prof. Tylor. 


The Economic Journal for March contains 
an article by Mr. R. H. Gretton on lot- 
meadow customs at Yarnton, Oxon. 








SOCIETIES. 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 10.—Dr. 
C. H. Read, President, in the chair.—Prof. Haver- 
field read notes on some curiously inscribed tiles 
found in a Roman villa at Plaxtol in Kent, and 
on the Corbridge ‘‘ Pottery Shop.’’ The latter he 
inclined to ascribe to the second century 4.D., and 
perhaps to the first half of it. It was a ‘‘ shop” 
or store of unornamented Samian, and compared 
in this respect with the Pan Rock deposit, which 
he thought might also belong to the early part 
of the second century. He suggested that the 
absence of decorated Samian in both finds might 
be due, not to their dating from after the end of 
the manufacture of decorated Samian, but to the 
distinction between decorated and undecorated 
Samian. He went on to emphasize the narrow 
limits of our knowledge of the chronology of 
Samian ware. Despite all that had recently 
been done, the books and articles now being 
published were strewn with errors, and unproven 
guesses were put forward frequently as certain. 
He concluded by a defence of the word Samian 
as a general term to describe “‘ Terra Sigillata ”’ 
(as it is called abroad), pointing out that ‘‘ Red 
ware’’ was too vague and inaccurate, while 
‘* Gaulish ’’ could only be used safely of pieces 
which could be assigned with certainty to Gaulish 
factories. 

Mr. C. J. Praetorius, Local Secretary for Sussex, 
read an account of his recent excavations on a 
Roman site at Pulborough, Sussex. Digging 
revealed the foundations of a house situated at 
Borough, near Pulborough, Although it was 
known that a Roman settlement existed here, no 
attempt had been made to excavate since 1817, 
when a quadrangle 150 ft. by 196 ft. was found, 
which is described in Horsfield’s ‘ Sussex.’ Last 
year the ground was opened at some distance 
from the excavation of 1817, and many long walls 
uncovered, one corridor wall being 218 ft. in length, 
and the end not yet found. So far twelve small 
rooms have been examined,in which were found 
many tessere and a great quantity of pottery frag- 
ments of Romano-British type, also Samian ware 
of the first and second centuries, The discovery of 
portions of three separate moulds for making 
Samian-like ware suggests the probability of a 
local factory of this ware in Britain, and this 
theory is supported by the finding of a Samian 
waster. e rooms and corridors were of the 
usual Romano-British type, one small chamber 
being heated by a hypocaust, the pillars of which 
were in a good condition. Coins of Nero, Claudius, 
Domitian, and Hadrian were found; also a 
potter’s stamp of the name CELSIANI.M, The 
house appears to have been destroyed or become 
unoccupied in the second century A.D., nothing of 
later date having yet been found. As only a 
few acres have been examined, it is premature to 
make definite statements. The settlement ex- 
tends for a distance along the ridge, at the end of 
which a large burying-ground has already been 
discovered. 





RoyYAL Society OF LITERATURE.— March 11.— 
Mr. S. H. Butcher, V.P., in the chair.—Prof. C. 
Lloyd Morgan read a paper on ‘ Science and Lite- 
rature.’ He declared that the aim and purpose 
of science was to afford a rational interpreta- 
tion of the happenings of the universe, or of 
some restricted corner of the universe, in terms 
of connected antecedence, co-existence, and 
sequence. In the treatment of science the intel- 
lectual faculties are employed under certain 
limited and restricted conditions, within which its 
methods are circumscribed. It is intellectualistic 
to the core. It is completely impersonal, The 
appeal of literature is never impersonal, and is 
never exclusively intellectualistic. Value and 
worth for other ends than interpretation by the 
pure cold reason are constantly present, and the 
value and worth are felt, not analytically dis- 
cussed, Insistence on the importance of literary 
form emphasizes the appeal to something in our 





nature deeper than scientific apprehension and 
comprehension., In the appeal of literature 
| man as man, in one or more of his many moods 





and aspirations, especially those which are primi- 
tive and deep-seated, is always central. The 
antithesis between science and literature is that 
between the projection of an_intellectualistic 
interpretation on to surrounding nature, and a 
literary presentation of some influence of nature 
in its bearing upon man’s life as the central focus 
of such influence. 

The Chairman in the course of the discussion 
pointed out two distinctions between science and 
literature. The words used by science were 
mere symbols. They were only required to 
state facts in the simplest way. They were 
therefore easily translated, and so science became 
universal, In literature, on the other hand, 
words were vital, coloured with association, bear- 
ing the heritage of the past, and the thought and 
emotion of the present. Again, the truth of 
science was laboriously discovered, and _ this 
process went on from age to age; but the very 
fact that science was progressive made it transitory 
and impersonal. The science of one age was 
superseded by the science of another, and the 
achievements of the individual were lost in the 
march, Literature also gave us truth, but truth 
created by one mind and fashioned by another 
in virtue of their common humanity. As a result 
of the universality of that appeal to human nature, 
which was essentially the same in all ages, literature 
was permanent. 

Prof. Gerothwohl, Sir Edward Brabrook, Mrs. 
C. C. Stopes, and Mr. P. W. Ames also spoke. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 16.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair.—Capt. H. G. Lyons 
delivered a lecture on ‘Climatic Influences in 
Egypt and the Sudan.’ From early days the 
ancient Greeks recognized the marked difference 
between the climate of the Mediterranean and 
that of Africa, and Aristotle indicated correctly 
the rains of Ethiopia as the cause of the annual 
flood of the Nile. Travellers have supplemented our 
knowledge from time to time, but only within 
the last ten years has a network of meteorological 
stations given precision to our views and furnished 
a basis for further investigations. The com- 
paratively low relief of the country, which lies 
as a vast land area in low latitudes, and the 
effect of the north-easterly trade winds which 
sweep over it, produce the hot and dry conditions 
which are characteristic of North-Eastern Africa. 
These are modified somewhat in the north by the 
warm waters of the Mediterranean, and in the 
south by the rains of the monsoon in summer ; 
but the highest temperatures and most arid con- 
ditions are reached between Wadi Halfa and 
Dongola, where northerly winds, clear skies, and 
a great range of temperature prevail throughout 
the year. 

The important rains are those falling in Uganda, 
the southern plains of the Sudan, and on the 
tableland of Abyssinia, since they not only 
provide the whole supply of the Nile and its tri- 
butaries, but also largely control their regimen. 
Fed by the south-easterly air-currents blowing 
in from the Indian Ocean, these monsoon rains 
supply the equatorial lakes, and the tributaries 
of the Nile. But it is the Abyssinian tableland, 
with its heavy summer rainfall, which is most 
effective, since it furnishes the whole of the Nile 
flood, and enables the Nile to maintain itself 
through 1,500 miles of desert. As the sole source 
of the flood, these rains directly determine by their 
variation the abundance or deficiency of Egypt’s 
supply, so that this climatic problem is of immense 
importance. Hardly less important in these 
days of intensive cultivation of cotton is the study 
of the winter storms which occasionally break 
in the Sudan and Abyssinia, raising the level of 
the rivers and increasing the supply of the Nile 
appreciably at a time when the normal supply is 
inadequate. Not only does the climate of the 
region influence the water supply, but the great 
range of temperature rapidly disintegrates the 
rocks, and the wind removes the finer portion of 
the material. In this way the deserts are being 
constantly modified, and vast ranges of sand 
dunes are piled up. The distribution of vegeta- 
tion is markedly influenced both by the moisture 
and the physical character of the country. The 
lecture was illustrated by numerous lantern- 
slides. 





HisToRIcaL. — March 17, — Archdeacon Cun- 
ningham, President, in the chair.—Mr. S. J 
Charleston, Lecturer in English in the University 
of Upsala, and Mr. C. K. Webster were declared 
elected Fellows.—A paper by the late Mr. L. W. 
Vernon Harcourt on ‘ The Two Sir John Fastolfs ’ 
was read by Mr. B. Fossett Loch. The writer 
dealt with the sunposed connexion of the dramatic 
character of Oldcastle-Falstaff with Sir John 
Fastolf of Caister, which he disbelieved, and 
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showed the existence of another Sir John Fastolf 
of Nacton, who committed a contempt of Court 
under Henry IV., in a case in which Lord Cobham, 
father-in-law to Oldcastle, was plaintiff. This 
he thought might be the origin of Eliot’s story of 
the Prince’s contempt, some objections to the 
credibility of this story being shown to be baseless. 
—Sir James Ramsay, Prof. Wallace of Nebraska, 
Mr. Wylie, Dr. James Gairdner, and Sir Frederick 
Pollock took part in the subsequent discussion, 





RoyaL Noumismatic.—March 17.—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—Dr. Arthur 
J. Evans exhibited a fine stater of Elis of the 
fifth century B.c., obverse type eagle’s head to 
left, having the letters AA beneath clearly legible, 
confirming it to be the work of Daedalus of Sicyon, 
which has been doubted ; a specimen of the stater 
of Elis with obverse type Victory seated, which 
was taken by Wyon as the design for his Waterloo 
medal; also a specimen of the Waterloo medal, 
and a stater of Terina with a similar victory on 
the reverse.—Mr. F. A. Walters showed a rare 
groat of the third coinage of Henry VIII. having 
the bust to right in a tressure similar to that on 
the second coinage; and Mr. L. A. Lawrence a 
fine series of short-cross pennies illustrating 
typical and crucial parts of the series. 


Mr. G. C. Brooke read a paper on ‘ Chronology 
in the Short-Cross Period.’ He maintained that 
there were no short-cross pennies of the second 
class of the Chichester mint. Those at present 
attributed to this mint were to be attributed to 
the York and Canterbury mints, on the ground 
that their attribution to Chichester violated the 
ag ve that the reverse inscription sufficed 

identify the moneyer responsible for the purity 
of the coin. This principle could not be violated 
without removing the king’s sole guarantee of the 
honesty of the mint-officials, and was supported 
by the evidence of coins and the care taken to 
distinguish moneyers of the same naine by the 
initial of the surname. The York coins had been 
attributed to Chichester owing to the confusion 
of c and E in the characters of the period, and the 
Canterbury coins owing to failure to notice that 
the 1 which frequently ended reverse inscriptions 
ought to be interpreted as the first stroke of another 
letter, and so in this case cr should be interpreted 
CA. 


Mr. Brooke believed 1189 to be too early a date 
for the commencement of Class II., and preferred 
1194, on the ground of Richard’s absence from 
England, and consequent neglect of domestic 
affairs before that date. The Lichfield coin 
struck in 1190 he assigned to Class I.; and with 
regard to the Canterbury mint he held that 
Archbishop Baldwin did not avail himself of the 
ange gg re-opening his mint, which was granted 

him in December, 1189, owing to his hasty 
departure for the Holy Land in March of the 
following year. Mistakes had been made in 
dating accounts, writs, charters, &c., of the reigns 
of Richard I. and John owing to a misunderstand- 
ing of the mode of reckoning Exchequer and 
regnal years; the Chichester mint, for example, 
was reopened in 1205, and not in 1204, as had 
been previously held. There was strong evidence 
to show that the reformation of the coinage in the 
reign of John took place in 1205, and not in 1208, 
the great summons of moneyers and other mint 
officials to appear in J anuary, 1208, being issued 
with a view to checking the circulation of counter- 
feit coins. This view was consistent with the 
absence of Chichester coins of Class II. and the 
reopening of that mint in 1205. 

The President, Mr. H. A. Grueber, and Mr. LL. A. 
Lawrence also spoke; the last-named pointed 
out that no line of demarcation could be drawn 
between the classes. He agreed that there are 
no coins of Chichester of Class II., but disagreed 
with the change in date of the beginning of Class II. 
from 1189 to 1194; the Lichfield coin was of 
Class II., and was issued in 1190. Mr. Brooke’s 
proposal to change the date of the reformation of 
the coinage from 1208 to 1205 seemed reasonable. 








Science Gossip. 


Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorRGATE will issue 
shortly, in conjunction with Messrs. B. G. 
Teubner of Leipsic, a volume compiled and 
edited by Yokshio Mikami, entitled ‘ Mathe- 
matical Papers from the Far East.’ The 


book will contain fifteen figures in the text. 





Tue Survey or INDIA DEPARTMENT has | 


decided that the great central range in 
Tibet explored by Sir Sven Hedin is to be 
called in all its publications the Hedin 
Mountains, and not ‘‘ Trans-Himalaya.” 


At the last meeting of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society a paper was read from 
Dr. Backlund, Director of the Observatory 
at Pulkowa and medallist of the Society 
last year, in which he gave some account of 
his continued investigations on the motion 
of Encke’s comet. A few years after the 
shortness of its period had been established, 
Encke noticed a gradual slow diminution 
in its length, occasioned by a nearer approach 
to the sun, and suggested that this was dué 
to the effect of a resisting medium in the 
part of space near its perihelion distance. 
To the end of Encke’s life, and beyond it, 
this seemed to furnish a sufficient explana- 
tion; but subsequently it was found that 





the effect had ceased to be constant, and the | 


amount of diminution of the period had 
decreased. 


Dr. Backtunp, who has for some years 
past taken the comet under his care, now 
thinks it probable that there may be a 
ring of meteors near the perihelion distance 
of the comet, and that this may produce 
an appreciable effect, which would vary 
somewhat in amount because the ring may 
not be of uniform thickness. It may also 
itself be disturbed by the action of Mercury ; 
for the perihelion distance of the comet 
only slightly exceeds that of the planet. 
If this be substantiated, it will be the first 
known instance of meteors producing an 
appreciable effect on another body. As 
many comets would appear to consist largely 
of congeries of meteors, they also may ulti- 
mately be found to produce calculable effects 
on other bodies of similar nature to their 
own; and whereas hitherto their observed 
perturbations have been confined in their 
action to the minds of beings (intelligent, 
but not scientific) on the earth, appreciable 
though small physical effects may hereafter 
be detected upon small bodies when approach- 
ing very near them. 


THREE more small planets are announced 
as having been photographically discovered 
by Herr Helffrich at the Kénigstuhl Observa- 
tory, Heidelberg—on the 28th ult., and the 
4th and 5th inst., respectively. 


THE variability of a star (B.D.—10°.4821) 
in the constellation Scutum was discovered 
by M. Ichinohe at Tokyo before that 
mentioned last week, so that it will be 
reckoned in a general list as var. 26, 1910 
Scuti, the other as 27. The variability 
had long been suspected, but is now proved, 
the magnitude changing from 9°1 to 9°7 
and back, in @ period of less than twelve 
hours. The three variables announced last 
week from Moscow in the constellation 
Andromeda will be reckoned as 29 to 31 of 
this year. 


THE second number, recently received, of 
Vol. XXXIX. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani contains papers 
by Prof. Ricc6 on the solar spots and faculze 
observed at Catania during 1909 (which 
show on the whole some decrease in activity 
as compared with the preceding year), and 
by Prof. Bemporad on the photometric 
observations obtained there last year. 
There is also a continuation of the diagrams 
of the spectroscopic images of the sun’s limb 
from Respighi’s observations up to the end 
of July, 1870. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


Vincenzo Foppa of Brescia, Founder of the 
Lombard School: his Life and Work. 
By Constance J. Ffoulkes and Mon- 
signor R. Maiocchi. Illustrated. (John 
Lane.) 


Tuts is distinctly a book for the student, 
written by two students, and having little 
or nothing in common with the average 
“art”? volume, with which the British 
public has grown only too familiar during 
recent years. As an example of patient 
research and conscientious examination of 
all available material, it worthily holds 
its own with the best efforts of modern 
German and Italian scholarship, and it is 
only with such as these that it can 
properly be compared. 


The chance reader who takes up the 
heavy tome with the expectation of a 
pleasingly emotional treatment of its 
theme is destined to woeful disappoint- 
ment; but he may find himself repaid 
in other and more salutary ways. 
As an example of reconstructive bio- 
graphy alone, it can hardly fail to interest 
even the profane and uninitiated. But 
it is much more than a mere biography— 
it is a critical essay as well, showing 
throughout its chapters a spirit as devoid 
of pedantry as it is discriminating and 
observant. 

The authors have been fortunate in their 
choice of a subject which is very far 
from being hackneyed. For, although 
Vincenzo Foppa has not been entirely 
neglected by modern writers upon art, the 
attention which has been accorded him 
is hardly on a par with his importance as 
an artist. Since Cavalcaselle’s day, in 
fact, he has been the subject of no 
particular study. Despite the high 
qualities of his art, it is doubtful if Foppa 
has ever, since his own early days (if even 
then), been a popular painter : those very 
qualities themselves, compounded as they 
are of severity and strength, rather than of 
grace and sweetness, are hardly of the 
kind that make for popularity in any 
age. Even in his own time his softer 
follower Borgognone, and, after him, the 
cloying painters of the post-Leonardesque 
school, soon drew popular favour into 
other grooves. He who was once the 
admitted leader of the purer Lombard 
school must have long outlived his own 
fame. He was born at Brescia between 
1427 and 1430, and his earliest artistic 
training remains matter for conjecture. 
But, as Monsignor Maiocchi and Miss 
Ffoulkes justly point out, the earliest 
painting which can be recognized as his 
—the delightful ‘Madonna, Child, and 
Angels’ in the Noseda Collection at 
Milan—clearly betrays the influence of 
the school of painters which, under the 
inspiration from Pisanello and Gentile 
da Fabriano, flourished during the second 
quarter of the fifteenth century at Verona 
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and in its neighbourhood. That this 

icture, however, must have been pre- 
ceded by others, is evident from the 
comparative technical perfection which 
it displays. 

The only other really early work which 
can, with any certainty, be ascribed to the 
young master—the ‘Crucifixion’ in the 
Canara Gallery at Bergamo—is very 
different in character from the Noseda 
picture, and affords the authors a basis 
for what is, from a critical point of view, 
one of the most important conclusions 
in their book. The dictum of modern 
criticism has been that Foppa was, 
artistically, the offspring of Squarcione’s 
Paduan school, and the Bergamo ‘ Cruci- 
fixion’ has been quoted by more than 
one writer as the evident proof of this 
assertion. The contention of Miss Ffoulkes 
and Monsignor Maiocchi that the pre- 
dominating influence in this picture is not 
the work of Squarcione, but that of Jacopo 
Bellini, is fully borne out by the picture 
itself. So evident, in fact, are the 
indications of this influence that we are 
almost inclined to follow the authors 
literally in their further claim that Foppa 
must, at one period at least, have been 
the direct pupil of Jacopo. Bellini’s 
influence, however, at this particular time, 
was so potent and widespread in Northern 
Italy that Vincenzo might well have 
profited by it without any direct personal 
connexion with the great Venetian fol- 
lower of Gentile. That the school of 
Padua did, in reality, have its share in 
tempering the quality of Foppa’s style, 
is far from improbable; but, with the 
authors, we are inclined to look for such 
an influence in a later period of Foppa’s 
development, and as coming, not from 
Squarcione, but from Mantegna himself, 
whose earlier work, at Padua, Verona, 
and elsewhere, must have been well known 
to Vincenzo. 


What other cross-currents of influence 
may have been brought to bear upon the 
Brescian master during this early part of 
his career, it is, owing to the lack of any 
further examples of his art at this particu- 
lar epoch, impossible to say; but, how- 
ever varied these influences may have 
been, Vincenzo’s own powerful artistic 
individuality was sufficient in itself to 
complete the formation of his strongly 
marked style as we learn to know it 
in his later works. 


Documentary notices of Foppa’s possible 
youthful wanderings are not forthcoming, 
but he probably spent the greater part of 
his early years in Brescia. In 1456 he 
was already married and the father of a 
family. Two years later we find him at 
Pavia, where he appears to have been 
settled for some little time, having doubt- 
less abandoned his native town in the hope 
or assurance of finding more active and 
lucrative employment. Notwithstanding 

avia’s importance as a city, the local 
School of painters here, as elsewhere in 
Lombardy at the time, was hardly of such 
@ quality as long to prevent Vincenzo’s 
Superior talents from acquiring their due 
recognition. Near-lying Milan offered him 





a further field for distinction, but, never- 
theless, commissions do not seem to have 
rained upon him with the rapidity for 
which he had hoped, since in 1461 we find 
him in Genoa—hardly a Mecca of painters 
—engaged upon the adornment of a 
chapel in the cathedral of that city. Re- 
turning to Pavia, Foppa seems to have 
been more actively employed, and, among 
other things, to have had a goodly share 
in the decoration of the famous Medici 
bank, then in the hands of Pigello Por- 
tinari. Of all these works, however, 
nothing now remains, unless we may 
accept as really his the charming frag- 
mentary fresco known as ‘ Gian Galeazzo 
Sforza reading Cicero,’ now in the Wallace 
Collection. 


Foppa seems now to have become a 
regular resident of Pavia, where he kept 
an open shop or “ studio.”” Whether or 
not he be the author of the well-known 
frescoes in the Portinari Chapel of Sant’ 
Eustorgio at Milan has long been a question 
among critics. Miss Ffoulkes and Monsig- 
nor Maiocchi are inclined to see in these 
paintings the work of various hands, and 
give to Foppa himself with certainty only 
three of the medallion figures of the 
Fathers of the Church. Regarding the 
authorship of the remainder they appear 
to share the doubts of other writers who 
have occupied themselves with this chapel 
and its adornments. Although admitting 
the restored condition of the majority of 
these frescoes, the authors, to our mind, 
seem far from appreciating the real extent 
of the “‘ restoration’ which has all but 
modernized the more important paintings 
of the series, depriving them to a great 
extent of their original character. To pass 
a definite judgment upon these works in 
their present condition is hazardous, but 
there appears little reason to doubt that 
the whole mural decoration of the chapel, 
if not entirely due to Vincenzo’s own 
hand, was at least carried out under his 
direct supervision and after his own designs. 
Certain peculiarities of composition as 
well as of types, where these are not 
entirely changed by later restoration, tend 
to confirm this conclusion. Apart from all 
arguments of a stylistic nature, it seems 
far from probable that a master of Foppa’s 
accomplishments, with a reputation which 
must, at the time, have been already well 
established, should have been limited, 
in a work of such importance, to the execu- 
tion of a purely minor portion of the 
scheme of decoration. As to the opinion— 
put forward by certain critics, and in part, 
at least, supported by the present authors 
—that portions of these frescoes are due 
to a Tuscan artist, the present writer sees 
nothing in the paintings themselves to 
corroborate it. 


The next few years of Foppa’s activity 
are marked rather by documents than 
by any existing authenticated works. In 
1471 he was again in Genoa; in the 
following year he furnished a long-lost 
altarpiece for the church of Santa Maria 


Maddalena in his native town of Brescia ; | 


in 1473 he was at Milan. Unfortunately, 
the ‘‘ doubtful’ and damaged frescoes 





of the Portinari Chapel are virtually all 
that remain to us of Foppa’s more ambi- 
tious and important efforts during this 
earlier half of his career, and we are 
obliged to fall back upon a group of smaller 
panel pictures, for the most part repre- 
sentations of the Virgin and Child, for an 
estimate of his style at this time, and more 
especially during the decade from 1460 to 
1470. To the latter period doubtless 
belong the highly characteristic Madonnas 
of the Museo Civico at Milan, of the Berlin 
Gallery, of Mr. Berenson’s collection at 
Settignano, and of the Trivulzio Collec- 
tion at Milan. In all these works we find 
that peculiar combination of severity and 
grace, of dignity and homely realism, 
which is the predominant feature of 
Foppa’s art, as well as the principal 
secret of his attraction. The remarkable 
sculpturesque quality of some of these 
works, and especially of the Madonna 
of the Museo Civico at Milan, has led 
critics, and our authors among them, to 
find in the pictures the evidence of 
Donatello’s influence. But, although the 
great Florentine’s impression on the art of 
his time can hardly be over-estimated, it 
was, in regard to painting at least, rather 
more general than clearly defined in its 
character, and to attribute the peculiar 
plasticity of Foppa’s style to a direct 
study of Donatello—or, for that matter, of 
any other sculptor in particular—is to 
push a point too far. 


Two other Madonna pictures illustrated 
by the authors—those in the collections 
of Mr. Johnson at Philadelphia, and of 
Mr. Theodore Davis at Newport, U.S.A. 
—are perhaps less known to the majority 
of students than are those mentioned 
above. Both are attributed to a some- 
what later date. Mr. Davis’s picture, 
especially, is of particular interest in its 
marked deviations from Foppa’s usual 
types. The authors have-not failed to 
note the evident influence of the Bellini 
in this panel, but rather than that of 
Giovanni one is inclined to see in it a late 
reflection of the forms and types of 
Jacopo. Nor can the present writer 
believe that this picture is of so late a date 
as is generally supposed. In any case, 
reminiscences of Jacopo’s manner are here 
so marked that one cannot help feeling 
that the panel might have been used to 
better account by the authors in further 
support of their entirely plausible theory 
regarding Foppa’s early debt to Jacopo’s 
art. 


Between 1473 and 1477 Vincenzo was 
engaged, among other things, upon the 
remarkable ancona which Galeazzo Sforza 
had planned for the reception of his famous 
collection of relics in the chapel of the 
Castello at Pavia. This work was evidently 
left unfinished at Galeazzo’s death, and 
no traces of it have been identified. To 
this same period belongs the large altar- 
piece now in the Brera at Milan, and once 
in the church of S. Maria delle Grazie at 
Bergamo. We fully share the writers’ 
objections to the recent recomposition 
of this polyptych. The panel of St. Francis 
receiving the Stigmata, by which it is now 
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surmounted, may well belong to the same 
epoch as the altarpiece itself, but it was 
originally in all probability a separate and 
independent work. 

In 1478 Foppa was working again in 
Genoa, among his patrons at this time 
being the Spinola family. How long he 
remained in the great seaport it is difficult 
to know ; in any case, he seems to have 
been back in Milan soon after 1482 and to 
have been busily engaged there for some 
time. The fresco of ‘The Virgin and 
Child with Saints’ of the year 1485, 
now in the Brera, and probably ‘ The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian ’ in the same 
collection, belong to this period of his 
career, and show his style at the broadest 
point of its development. But ‘The 
Martrydom of St. Sebastian’ also shows 
Foppa’s occasional weaknesses as a com- 
poser, and his limited power of expressing 
violent movement. 

In 1487 Foppa seems again to have 
crossed the mountains to Genoa, and soon 
after to have painted the altarpiece of 
Santa Maria di Loreto at Savona—now 
in a damaged condition in the Civic 
Gallery of that city—as well as a second 
altarpiece for Santa Maria del Castello. 
He also began and left unfinished a third 
polyptych for the cathedral of Savona— 
a work which was completed by his 
little-known but interesting follower and 
assistant Brea da Nizza. By 1490, at the 
latest, Foppa seems to have been once 
again in his native city. Unfortunately, 
the paintings with which he then adorned 
the loggia of the Broletto at Brescia have 
shared the fate of most of his other frescoes 
and have long since perished. Here, 
in the last decades of his activity, as in 
the beginning, we are forced to judge him 
almost entirely by his panel pictures, 
which, though comparatively few in num- 
ber, are still too numerous for us to nam 
in detail here. 

Foppa’s death is proved by the authors 
to have taken place between the spring of 
1515 and the autumn of 1516—a date by 
some years later than that formerly 
accepted by art-historians. It is im- 
possible for us, within the limits of this 
review, to give any adequate idea of the 
vast store of fresh information regarding 
Foppa and his times which the authors 
have added to the literature of their sub- 
ject. The importance of these additions 
will readily be appreciated by every real 
student of Lémbard art. Nor have the 
authors been less thorough, or less pains- 
taking, in their examination of Foppa’s 
remaining works. Although no startling 
discoveries have been added to their 
list, it contains almost every known or 
accepted painting by the master. The 
present writer can call to mind but one 
panel which has eluded their attention— 
the charming ‘ Madonna and Child with 
Angels’ which has recently entered the 
collection of Mr. D. F. Platt at Englewood, 
New Jersey, doubtless too late to have been 
noted by the writers. On the other hand 
the catalogue of Foppa’s works would, 
perhaps, not suffer by the elimination 
of such a panel as the ‘St. Paul’ in the 
Noseda Collection. 


A notice of this admirable volume | 


would be incomplete without a reference 
to its publisher. Mr. Lane is to be con- 
gratulated not only upon his courage in 
undertaking the publication of a work, the 
very virtues of which are apt, as we have 
already said, to militate against its success 


as a business venture, but also upon the | 
generous way in which the volume itself | 


is printed and illustrated. Perhaps no 
existing work of Foppa will give the 
reader a fairer idea of his peculiar style 
and power than the picture which forms 
the subject of the beautiful frontispiece— 
the fine ‘Adoration of the Magi’ in our 
own National Gallery. 








EARLY BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
MASTERS AT MESSRS. SHEPHERD'S. 


A TENDENCY gradually to include a larger 
sprinkling of other than English work adds 
distinctly to the interest of the spring 
exhibitions at Messrs. Shepherd Brothers’ 
Gallery. Those exhibitions have always kept 
up @ high level of refined and consistent 
accomplishment. We have felt that, within 
their special sphere of interest, the organizers 
of the show were keen to select sound works, 
even if their painters were outside the 
charmed circle of great names which alone 
command the suffrages of the ignorant public, 
so that more fully here than elsewhere we 
enjoyed the rich variety, the unpretending 
charm, of English painting. That enjoy- 
ment was perhaps the more complete for 
being undisturbed by any reminder of the 
limitations of the school. We see better 
what is in @ room if we shut out with our 
hand the image of the more brightly lighted 
objects outside. 


On the present occasion we are again 
offered evidence of the sturdy and genuine 
character of English art. Rarely, if ever, 
have we seen a finer Callow than the little oil 
painting Venice (82), which is in colour like 
Boudin, but with a more dexterous and 
subtle brush-drawing. E. J. Niemann’s large 
canvas of Salisbury (105) is directly and 
freely painted, and weighty and adequate 
in content. Gainsborough’s landscape (138) 
is a little gem, the stretch of distance being 
painted in that delicate wash of semi-trans- 
parent paint which is characteristic of the 
master, and gains so much more from the 
hand of time when, as in this instance, it 
is conceived in a cool scheme instead of 
the more usual yellow one. A little less fine 
than these are the massively planned Wood- 
land Scene and Gipsies, by Morland and Rath- 
bone (90), and Near Norwich (85), by James 
Stark, a little work principally notable for the 
subtle painting of its foreground—a reedy 
pool in shadow, 

Among the portraits, some of the most 
meritorious are, it is true, of foreign extrac- 
tion; yet they do not depart from the 
category of vigorous craftsmanship trained 
in discreet and dignified realism which is 
typical of the best English work. There 
are @ Countess of Dorset (132, modestly 
labelled ‘‘School of Vandyck”™), deftly 
drawn, and with accessories of flowers and a 
sky background exquisite in colour; a 
portrait of Henry Voguell by Frederick the 
Great’s Court painter, Antoine Pesne (129) ; 
and a curious anachronism (Anne de Baville, 
114, by Joachim Luhn) which might have 
been painted a century at least before its 
date, 1674. Best of all is the extraordinarily 





vital Portrait of William Camden (99), attri- 
‘ buted to Paul van Somer. 


Such pictures as these and others only a 


| little less in value cannot be called prosaic, 





yet, when we turn to No. 92, Les Baigneuses, 
French School, we enter upon another world, 
and suddenly become aware of the slightly 
pedestrian quality of the work we have been 
looking at. The unknown author of this 
superb work soars into precisely those realms 
of imagination whither English painters 
almost invariably are shy of adventuring. 
The British idea of imagination in pictorial 
art is that of the illustrator who aims at 
revealing, by means which are familiar to us, 
@ scene and circumstances which are un- 
familiar. Judged by such a standard, * Les 
Baigneuses’* displays no great powers of 
invention, its subject-matter being a jumble 
of odds and ends not very structurally 
related. But this mere olla podrida of the 
scene-painter’s stock-in-trade is presented 
to us by a man of rare technical imagination, 
in whose hands the diverse processes of 
painting are combined so indissolubly, and 
varied so vivaciously, that they present an 
irresistible illusion of reality. 

If we are to gain any elementary insight 
into the processes of such jugglery, we must 
begin by realizing that in painting, modelling 
is practicable by two distinct methods, 
which students should, we think, first practise 
separately before they attempt to combine 
them as they are combined in such a picture 
as this. To put the matter in its simplest 
form—if we take a dark ground and paint 
figures on it with white pigment, or 
@ white ground and paint dark figures 
on it, we may vary the tone in absolutely 
logical fashion by using the same paint thick 
or thin. If we take dark and _ white 
pigment, on the other hand, and use them 
mixed together in varying proportions, we 
may again attain a highly consistent scale 
of tones—on condition that we cover the 
ground with a single coat of paint of even 
thickness throughout. Gradation by mix- 
ture, and gradation by superposing a single 
pigment in varying weight, must be kept 
distinct as separate elements, which may be 
combined in ordained proportion, but must 
not be confused, in the structure of @ 
picture. If, in merely realistic fashion, the 
painter uses one at haphazard to correct 
the failure of the other, to achieve literal 
resemblance, he spoils his work. In the 
higher walks of imaginative painting allusive 
resemblance fails as a standard, and a painting 
succeeds or fails by its inherent vitality. 

In the picture now under consideration the 
two technical elements are blended in extra- 
ordinarily complex fashion, yet a high degree 
of consistency is maintained. Amid masses 
of atmospheric glazings, looming more solid 
as they cross and recross, dance cohorts of 
coloured motes—crumbling flecks of pig- 
ment, which thread their way through the 
shadows, advancing and retiring by the varied 
proportion of their constituent hues, as the 
glazes advance and retire by weight of pig- 
ment. The central passage in the com- 
position—a middle-distance of balustrade 
and awning bowered in light foliage, and so 
pierced as to allow dim vistas of shimmering 
distance—is an entrancing vision, still more 
perfect probably when it was freshly painted, 
and before the glazes had shrunk together 
and darkened from excess of oil, as they seem 
to have done to some slight degree. The 
passage of painting to the beholder’s left, 
however, wherein, in rather isolated fashion, 
the degree of weight of impasto is made the 
dominant structural feature, is a little out 
of the picture. Yet to have achieved, with 


a complex theme such as this, even the 
slightly broken harmony here secured speaks 
of the mental discipline which was so strong 
@ feature of eighteenth-century art, and is 
so lacking among painters to-day. 
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Yet whether the picture be indeed of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth century is difficult 
to determine, and supremely unimportant, 
but for the preposterous fact that, if it is 
accredited to Fragonard, its price is four 
times what it would be, if established as a 
work, say, of Fantin-Latour. The principal 
figure is in character very similar to certain 
of Fantin’s nymphs—she looks, so to speak, 
post-Prudhon in date. The dancing, dis- 
integrated treatment of such impasto as is in 
the picture is again more characteristic 
of the generation of Fantin, or Monticelli, 
or Matthew Maris, than of Fragonard’s 
more massive plastic sense. But undeniably 
the paint is matured to an extent that might 
well point to eighteenth-century origin ; and 
if this be established, it is difficult to think 
of any one but Fragonard with such a mastery 
of the wizardry of light. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At Mr. McLean’s Gallery the principal 
exhibit is the late John Swan’s well-remem- 
bered picture We were the first that ever 
burst into the Silent Sea (20), which, on re- 
examination is perhaps a little disappointing. 
The root-idea of the design is impressive 
both in colour and line, but a rather ineffec- 
tive development of surface painting on the 
coats of the animals is a cause of weakness. 
A love for fumbling over refinements of tex- 
ture which did not arise out of primary 
elements of his designs often marred the 
painting of an artist who seems to have been 
very impressionable, and inclined to com- 
promise between conflicting directions. The 
narrower art of James Charles (25) kept a 
more consistent level of quality, and is here 
well represented ; while respectable examples 
of dry, well-studied realism are The Promise, 
by Mr. H. 8. Tuke (35), and the Roman 
Interior (45), by Sir L. Alma Tadema. 

The pastels by Mrs. Helen Bedford have 
already been noted in these columns for 
their refinement and the sympathy shown for 
childish character. Their collection at Mr. 
van Wisselingh’s Gallery shows that those 
singled out already for praise were not rare 
exceptions, but represented a consistent 
level of careful and delicate study. 


The artist does not, it is true, respond to 
the challenge of an abrupt medium by severe 
selection of a few significant forms. Her 
work is frankly imitative, but has the 
qualities of such an outlook. Drawings 
like Nos. 56 and 57 display in a high degree 
the unity of expression in the different 
features of a face which reconciles us to 
elaborate detail. 

Mr. Frank Carter, at the same gallery, is 
more successful in his small pencil drawings 
and water-colours (such as Nos. 27, 28, 30, 
31, 32) than in his oil paintings. The one 
exception is a portrait of The Artist's Father 
(14), strongly and sympathetically modelled. 
Even this, however, would have been better 
for ® rather less trenchant and piecemeal 
subdivision of the transparent shadows 
from the impasto. The near half of the 
forehead is relieved from the further half at 
the expense of the integrity of the head. 








ARCH.ZOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Iv the current number of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal there is an article by Dr. 
L.A. Waddell on ‘The Grand Lamas of Tibet,’ 
which is full of interest at the present time. 
In it Dr. Waddell gives a translation of the 
decree of the Chinese Emperor Chia-ching 





which is inscribed on four stone tablets ‘‘ at 


the left side of the door of the great Jo-kan 
temple” of Lhasa, and which is dated as 
late as 1808. In this the regulations for the 
appointment of the Dalai Lama are set out, 
together with a kind of history of the 
institution, which leaves it clear that Dr. 


Waddell is right in asserting, as he does | 


in his ‘Buddhism of Tibet,’ that the 
institution is not earlier than 1640, and was 
the invention of the priest-king Lo-bzan 
Gya-mtso, chief abbot of the Yellow-bat 


Lamas, after he had seized the temporal | 


sovereignty at about that date. The dual 
arrangement by which one Grand Lama 
reigns at Tashi-lhunpo in Western Tibet 
as the Tashi Lama, without infringing the 
supremacy of the Dalai Lama of Lhasa, 


seems to have been in the first instance an | 


artifice practised by the same priest Lo-bzan, 
who appointed his tutor, the abbot of 
the Gahldan monastery near _ Lhasa, 
the first Tashi Lama, while reserving the 
real headship of the State for himself and 
forging, like some other parvenus, a kind of 
pedigree for the institution, whereby it 
appeared that he was the fifth Dalai Lama, 
instead of—as was the fact—the first. The 
decree also makes it plain that the Chinese 
early interfered in the working of the election 
and insisted upon what was called the 
** Ordeal of the Golden Urn,” which really 
meant the drawing of lots for the office in 
the presence of the Chinese Amban or 
Resident, who manipulated the whole affair. 
It was time, for the second, third, and fourth 
Dalai Lamas seem from the decree to have 
been most disreputable people, while the 
death of the first was successfully concealed 
for eighteen years. Dr. Waddell also tells 
us that the Dalai Lama is supposed to be 
the incarnation, not, as is sometimes said, 
of Buddha himself, but of Avalokita, ‘‘ the 
Compassionate Lord” or ‘‘ God of Mercy,” 
whom he declares to be the most popular of 
all the Buddhist divinities. 


In the Acta of last year’s Archeologist 
Congress (Cairo), just published, is a note- 
worthy paper by M. Charles Diehl on the 
origin of the peculiar style of art known as 
Byzantine, which has been alternately 
claimed as a survival of the Hellenistic art 
of Alexandria, and a spontaneous growth 
of the native mind when aroused by the 
youthful impulse of Christianity. While 
not denying that both those elements may 
have contributed to its formation, M. Diehl 
brings out very clearly the preponderating 
debt which Byzantine art owes to ancient 
Egypt, whence it derived its characteristic 
architecture, its illuminated manuscripts, 
and the high technical skill shown in the 
sculpture of marble, ivory, and wood. One 
might add to this that it was probably the 
‘* vignettes ** of ‘The Book of the Dead’ 
which must have been familiar objects to 
every Egyptian, which gave the first ideas 
of illuminated Missals and Books of Hours ; 
that the sacred icons were but a survival of 
the mural paintings of the tombs of the kings ; 
and that the lifeless and conventional style 
of Egyptian art during the latter part of the 
New Empire is quite sufficient to account 
for the decadent appearance of all Byzantine 
work from its earliest period. The manu- 
facture of textile fabrics, in which Egypt was 
always supreme, seems to have passed 
straight from the Nile to Constantinople, and 
to have thus become responsible for its sur- 
vival in Europe during the Dark Ages. So 
true is it that the more facts come to light, 
the stronger does the obligation of the 
modern world to ancient Egypt appear. 
M. Diehl’s article is written with all the grace 
which is traditional in the Académie, and 
is worth reading for its own sake. 


The appearance in Europe of the double- 
headed eagle, now borne by Austria, and 
sometimes supposed to be an example of 
what heralds call ‘‘dimidiation,” is 
examined by M. Lambros in another part 

| of the same Acta. That it was the symbol, 
| or perhaps the totem, of the Babylonian 
town of Shirpurla or Lagash, over which 
| Gudea was ruler, is conceded by all archzeo- 
| logists, and thence it probably became the 
ensign of the Hittite confederation. Its 
next appearance as a sign of empire is in 
Byzantine times, when it is embroidered 
on the cushion or footstool on which rest the 
feet of the Emperor Theodore Lascaris ; 
and it is thus reproduced at intervals in the 
coinage of the Empire, as is seen from Du 
Cange. But how did it pass from the 
Hittites to the Byzantines ? Simply, says 
M. Lambros, through Nicomedia, of which 
province Theodore Lascaris was despot, and 
which included Boghaz-keui and other 
well-known seats of the Hittite power. It 
also served as the ensign of the dynasty 
which restored the Greek Empire of Con- 
stantinople, the ensign of which town had 
been, while under Latin sway, the single- 
headed eagle. Curiously enough, the minia- 
tures of Michael and Andronicus Palzeologus 
always show the footstools of those emperors 
embroidered with the last-named emblem- 
Yet it is the double-headed eagle which has 
become known to the West as the symbol, 
first of the chiefs of the Holy Roman 
Empire, as appears in a Roll of Arms of 
1275 published in Archeologia (vol. xxx.) 
and afterwards of the Russian Tsars. How 
the modern empire of Germany came by the 
single-headed eagle will perhaps one day be 
made plain. 


The statues of the winged Artemis recently 
found at Sparta by the workers of the British 
School at Athens, as before mentioned in 
these Notes (see Athen., No. 4278), are well 
described by Mr. M. 8S. Thompson in a paper 
in the current number of Zhe Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. The characteristic feature 
of them all is that the goddess always 
grasps ineach hand some animal, which Mr. 
Thompson thinks proof that she was @ 
nature-goddess. It may be so, but the same 
feature is to be noticed on the Egyptian 
monuments known as the Cippi of Horus, 
where that god is portrayed as grasping in 
his hands snakes, scorpions, lizards, croco- 
diles, or other animals which the Egyptians, 
rightly or wrongly, thought harmful to 
mankind. Mr. Thompson is certainly right, 
however, when he draws attention to the 

arallel types of divinities found at Rhodes, 
Beheue, and Nimroud, and also to Pau- 
sanias’s account of Artemis Orthia, which, as: 
he says, shows clearly that the representa- 
tions of the goddess with wings had died out 
and were forgotten long before Pausanias’s 
time. Hence, he says, we are here dealing 
with an extremely primitive cult, and the 
conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
more aniconic statues are known of Artemis, 
according to him, than of any other Hellenic 
deity. That the Spartan Artemis was 
known as Orthia simply seems clear, as also 
that at first she had no traceable connexion 
with Apollo, who was later given to her as 
her brother. Yet Horus, who presents, 
as has been said, some affinities with her, was 
certainly a sun-god. Can this form the link 
between the two ? 


The current number” of the Liverpool 
University’s Annals of Archeology contains 
a valuable paper on ‘Carchemish and its 
Neighbourhood’ by Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in 
which the Keeper of the Ashmolean describes. 
a visit paid by him in 1908 to the plain of 
Jerablus, near Aleppo. He is, though with 
some hesitation, against the theory that 
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Jerablus was the town described in Procopius 
as Europus, but confesses that he can make 
no alternative suggestion, and gives illustra- 
tions of four sculptured slabs of Hittite 
origin which have never before, he claims, 
been photographed. He also found some 
Hittite stelas at Kellekli, one of which seems 
to be not beyond decipherment. At Tell- 
Bashat, which he would apparently identify 
with Cl. Ptolemy’s Paphara, he discovered a 
whole series of mounds, which, from the 
antiquities to be bought in the neighbouring 
villages, evidently contain Hittite monu- 
ments; and at Kubbeh two stelas with 
** displayed ” eagles of the kind mentioned 
in a preceding note. The clow of his find 
was the great stele of Tell-Ahmar, giving the 
longest Hittite text yet known, but it is 
unfortunately in a very imperfect condition. 
His wish that this text—of which he gives an 
admirable hand-copy—should be rescued 
from its presentsite, and set up at Constan- 
tinople or elsewhere, will be echoed by every 
scholar; but on account of the much- 
lamented death of the enlightened Hamdi 
Bey, this seems rather a counsel of perfection. 
What is really wanted is that an archzological 
expedition (composed of Englishmen for 
choice) should be at once sent to this and 
other Hittite sites, and should, by copy- 
ing or otherwise, preserve for learning the 
records of @ civilization whose importance 
grows plainer every day. 


_ There are good, though rather dry papers 
in the same number on excavations of early 
sites in Northern Greece and Macedonia 
by Mr. A. J. B. Wace and Mr. M. 8. Thomp- 
son, na 


The prospectus of Mr. Leonard W. King’s 
‘History of Babylonia and Assyria’ is now 
out, and will, it is understood, soon be fol- 
lowed by the first volume of the work in the 
shape of a ‘ History of Sumer and Akkad.’ 
The specimen is admirably illustrated, while 
the name of the author—who supplies, by the 
way, a note to the Annals last mentioned 
on ® cuneiform inscription found on a 
colossal stone lion seen by Mr. Hogarth at 
Tell-Ahmar—is a guarantee for the solid and 
scholarly nature of the text.”, 


A paper by Dr. Pinches, in the current 
number of the Proceedings of the Society of 
Biblical Archeology, on ‘ The Discoveries by 
the German Expedition on the Site of Assur,’ 
is important, and the author rightly draws 
attention to the neglect into which England, 
once foremost in the field of Mesopotamian 
exploration, has allowed such researches to 
fall. Something after the nature of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, now again doing 
good work at Abydos, is plainly wanted." 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


A MEETING of the Royal Scottish Academy 
was held last week for the purpose of electing 
two painters as Associates. The choice fell 
upon Mr. Fiddes Watt and Mr. John Duncan. 
Mr. Watt is an Aberdeen man, best known by 
his portraits, and is engaged to paint Mr. 
Haldane, a commission from the Benchers 
of Gray’s Inn. Mr. Duncan, a native of 
Carnoustie, has done a good deal of mural 
decorative work, but has also devoted him- 
self to landscapes. He exhibited once 
(1893) at the Royal Academy, and recently 
there have been pictures by him at the New 
Gallery. He was an associate of Prof. 
Patrick Geddes in the production of the 
Edinburgh venture ‘The Evergreen.’ 





Messrs. CuHristreE sold last Saturday a 
portion of the stock of Messrs. Wallis & Son 
of the French Gallery, Pall Mall, owing to 
the retirement of Mr. Thomas Wallis. The 
principal prices for pictures were: Corot, 
‘A Pond near Barbizon, with a woman and 
two cows,’ 262/. K. Heffner, ‘Flooded 
Meadows,’ 1621. J. Linnell, ‘ The Fight into 
Egypt,’ 1201. Sam Bough’s water-colour, 
‘Naworth Castle: Loading Timber,’ fetched 
1891. 


M. Louis LEMAIRE, who died last week at 
the advanced age of eighty-six, was a native 
of Paris, and a student of Jules Dupré. His 
landscapes and flower pictures have been 
familiar for many years in the Salon. 


In the Monatsheft (No. 3), Dr. W. Griff 
draws attention to certain old copies after 
Mantegna’s frescoes in the Eremitani Chapel 
at Padua, and reproduces two examples of the 
martyrdom of St.Christopherand the removal 
of the dead body of the saint. These paint- 
ings, none of which is by Mantegna himself, 
are primarily of interest for the details they 
supply of parts long lost to us in the originals, 
owing to the action of damp and other causes. 
One example, consisting of three paintings, 
is in the collection of Madame Edouard 
André-Jacquemart in Paris, and has been 
wrongly identified by some writers with a 
picture mentioned by the ‘‘ Anonimo ” in the 
house of Michiel Contarini at Venice. Dr. 
Graff, following Prof. Corrado Ricci and 
others, considers that the words of the 
‘* Anonimo” refer to two copies in the 
Parma Gallery, which he now reproduces 
for the first time, and which represent only 
the legend of St. Christopher as stated by 
the ‘‘ Anonimo.” Madame André-Jacque- 
mart’s picture, on the other hand, con- 
tains, besides the two episodes from the 
legend of St. Christopher a scene from the 
life of St. James, the whole being arranged 
after the manner of a triptych. To this 
work Dr. Graff now applies another passage 
in the ‘‘Anonimo”: ‘‘Il retratto picolo 
della capella delli Heremitani del’ opera del 
Mantegna,”* which at the time of the writer, 
Marcantonio Michiel, was in the house of 
a cloth-merchant, M.... De Stra, at 
Padua. 


Dr. GRAFF conjectures that these words 
of the ‘‘ Anonimo” applied to a series of 
small copies after frescoes in the Eremitani 
Chapel. Such a series was in point of fact 
known to Milanesi in the nineteenth century, 
and he saw the pictures in a private collec- 
tion at Padua. Other writers at a later 
period were acquainted with two examples 
from the history of St. James, and it is 
evident that the pictures in Paris formed 
part of the same series. The timely publica- 
tion of Dr. Graff's article may lead tothe 
rediscovery of other examples. 


Dr. Griitck has found in the depot of the 
Museum, at Vienna, a signed portrait by 
Lotto. This is said to throw light on the 
authorship of a fine work in the same col- 
lection which has long borne the name of 
another artist. 


Messrs. MacmrittaAn & Co. will publish 
on April Ist ‘A Certain Phase of Litho- 
grephy,, @ lecture recently delivered by 
Sir Herbert von Herkomer to a number of 
invited artists on his own technique in 
lithography. 


A REVISED edition of ‘ The Art of Modelling 
in Clay and Wax,’ by Mr. Thomas Sim- 
monds, will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. George Allen & Sons. 





MUSIC 


—>-— 


Ludwig van Beethovens Leben. By Alexander 
Wheelock Thayer. Vols. IV. and Y., 
Edited by Dr. Hugo Riemann. (Breit- 
kopf & Hartel). 

Beethoverjahrbuch. WHerausgegeben von Th. 
von Frimmel. Vol. Ii. (Munich and 
Leipsic, Georg Miiller.) 


Wuen Thayer died in 1897 three volumes 
only of his Life of Beethoven had been pub- 
lished, bringing it up to the end of the 
year 1816. Dr. Hermann Deiters, who 
translated Thayer’s original English manu- 
script, undertook to revise these volumes, 
also to complete the work. He revised only 
Vol. I., but at the time of his death in 1907 
both the new volumes IV. and V. were 
ready ; Vol. IV. actually printed, and Vol. V. 
in manuscript. These have been edited 
by Dr. Hugo Riemann. He has made 
various corrections and additions to Vol. IV., 
but these are given separately; Deiters’s 
text is left untouched. For Vol. V. he was 
able to add interesting details from recently 
published documents to which Deiters had 
not access ; and these again he has given in 
foot-notes. Moreover, both volumes “'are 
provided with an Index. 


Dr. Riemann speaks modestly of his work 
—not an easy one—in completing the Life, 
and calls attention to the important share 
Thayer himself had even in these concluding 
volumes. He left copious notes, also the 
greater number of the many extracts from 
the Conversation Books had been copied 
out by him; for they were sent from the 
Berlin Royal Library to Trieste so that he 
could study them at leisure. 

These Conversation Books, with the Letters, 
form the chief sources of information for 
Beethoven’s later years. Schindler possessed 
nofewer than 400 of the books, but he 
destroyed many which seemed to him of 
little or no value; there now remain only 
138. Although Schindler added not merely 
the names of the persons who wrote in 
them, but also valuable explanations, the 
clue to many statements is lost. Yet, 
however one-sided —for the questions 
or answers of Beethoven, with very rare 
exceptions, were given by word of 
mouth—they throw valuable light on the 
characters of his brother Johann, his 
nephew Carl, also of Schindler and Holz. 
Let us give one instance. It is shown in one 
of them that the silly story, which by repeti- 
tion has gained almost universal credence, of 
Carl, while playing billiards, suddenly remem- 
bering that he had to see a doctor for his 
uncle, and sending the marker to hunt up 
one, is @ myth. 

We find many quotations from the diary 
kept by Fanny Giannatasio during the years 
1816 and 1817. She was the daughter of the 
principal of the schocl in which Beethoven 
placed his nephew in 1816. The great man 
was on very friendly terms with the 
Giannatasio family, and what Fanny has 
to say about him is of the highest interest. 
She made notes day by day, and certainly 
without any idea that they would ever 
appear in print. 

Beethoven had a very bad opinion of Carl’s 
mother, and, from all we read about her con- 
duct, not without reason. We are, however, 
properly reminded that her love for Carl was 
probably genuine; also that the attempts 
made by Beethoven to separate them 
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and prevent the mother from having any 

art in the guardianship of her son, in- 
creased the ill-feeling between him and his 
sister-in-law, and prompted the boy to 
pecome sly and untruthful. Beethoven’s 
intentions were excellent, but his method 
of carrying them out was hardly happy. 
His guardianship was indeed, as Deiters 
remarks, ‘‘ an utter failure, unfortunate for 
the youth, and disastrous for himself.” 
Again, Beethoven’s brother Johann has been 
painted by Schindler in very black colours. 
According to him, Johann wasthe ‘‘evil prin- 
ciple” in Beethoven’s life. He was undoubtedly 
vain, but, though in the sale of his brother’s 
compositions he doubtless had his own 
interests in view, he is not known to have 
acted dishonourably. To depict him as a 
cold, cruel monster is, as Thayer shows, 
unjust. 

In Vol. IV. is given a letter written to 
Beethoven in 1819 by Dr. Grosheim, in 
which the writer hopes that the composer 
will communicate to the world his wedding 
(Vermahlung) with Seume. “I mean,” he 
adds, ‘‘the Fantasie in c sharp minor and 
‘die Beterin.’* Grosheim mentions a 
letter he had received from Beethoven, in 
which the latter refers to his having been to 
the grave of the poet Seume, who died in 1810. 
Beethoven was at Teplitz both in 1811 and 
1812, and his letter, unfortunately lost, must 
have been written somewhere about that 
time. Dr. Riemann might have added a 
foot-note referring to Nohl’s ‘ Beethovens 
Brevier,” published in 1870 or 1871, in which 
it is stated that a copy of Seume’s ‘ Die 
Beterin*? in Beethoven’s handwriting was 
then in the possession of J. Dessauer. If 
that letter of Beethoven’s is ever discovered, 
it will prove an interesting document on the 
much-vexed question of programme-music. 


Theador von Frimmel’s ‘ Beethovenjahr- 
buch * contains in an article on ‘ Beethoven 
und Fiirst Kinsky,’ by V. Kratochvil, inter- 
esting details and documents with regard 
to Prince Kinsky’s share of the annuity 
ream by him in conjunction with Prince 

obkowitz and the Archduke Rudolf. There, 
is also a thoughtful, if at times forced, 
article, by Max Chop, ‘Die C-moll Sym- 
phonie als Ausgang der modernen Motiv- 
technik’*; the first part, relating to the 
Symphony, is specially good. An article 
contributed by Dr. Hermann Wetzel, 
though long, is well worth reading. It is 
entitled ‘Beethovens Sonate, Op. 110: 
eine Erléuterung ihres Baues.? In Beetho- 
ven’s works there is often uncertainty as 
to the right phrasing, owing to one and 
the same sign being used as a phrase and also 
as a legato mark. 

A few unpublished letters of Beethoven 
are given. Among them is a note to the 
painter J. Mahler, making an appointment 
to take him to a grand concert. The ticket 
for it which Beethoven enclosed has been 
preserved. The volume also gives the 
contents of a Conversation Book of 1825. 
Some of the sayings are cryptic, some 
amusing. One entry, ‘‘Smart kommt zu 
mir,” is evidently Beethoven’s. ‘The con- 
versations are with Holz, Schlesinger, and the 
nephew. ; 








‘ELECTRA* RECONSIDERED. 


WaEN I wrote last spring in The Atheneum 
(May 22, 1909) a description of Strauss’s 
Electra * as I heard it in Berlin, it was in 
no expectation of a production in England 
inthenearfuture. Thanks to Mr. Beecham’s 
enterprise the unexpected has happened, 
and we have had an opportunity of hearing 





the work under really magnificent conditions 
in the huge auditorium of Covent Garden. 
It is satisfactory to be able to report that 
it sounds much better here than in Berlin. 
Probably the performance is a great deal 
better : anyhow, there can be no doubt that 
the discordant elements in Strauss’s style 
are not so disturbing in the larger space. Itis 
therefore easier than it was last year to form 
@ judgment of the work as a whole apart 
from questions of incidental detail. 


‘ Electra * has been a great popular success ; | 


that is beyond question, and the result of 
it is that criticism in England hastens to 
endow it with all possible virtues, whether 
it has any claim to them or no. The melody 
of Mozart, the élan of Weber, the harmony 
of Wagner, and the dramatic fitness of 
Gluck have all been attributed to it in turn, 
and with extraordinarily little reason, except 
inthelastcase. Now as far as formal melody 


is concerned, the lyrical occasion for it | 


seldom arises; indeed, sustained melody 
of any kind is conspicuously wanting. In 
general, it may be said that in ‘ Electra’ 
Richard Strauss’s style has no high melodic 
quality at all. This, however, will be 
considered a matter of opinion, and the 
discussion can hardly be maintained over 
the whole length and breadth of the score ; 
but we may fairly take the table of so-called 
motives, issued, we may suppose, with the 
composer’s sanction, as a reasonable test. 
For the most part, as melody, they are simply 
unintelligible. ‘‘ That,” says the enthusiast, 
**is no proof. It merely shows that you do 
not understand Strauss’s idiom. They only 
seem so; perhaps they only look so to un- 
accustomed eyes; they sound differently 
in their proper place.” That is all possible, 
but unfortunately in some case; Strauss 
has put down motives intended to be melody 
from the old point of view. Such are No. 12, 
Agamemnon’s children: No. 19, Chryso- 
themis’s longing for the life of a woman ; 
No. 41, Electra’s joyful recognition of 
Orestes. Now the first of these relies for 
its melodic charm on a phrase of Gounod, 
commonplace with harmony of the usual type 
repeated without change; and the second is 
merely a Weber tag, which goes well enough 
in ‘ Der Freischiitz,* but forms a singularly 
weak conclusion (from the point of view 
of melody) to the opening phrase. The 
last is so exceedingly like a well-known 
phrase in ‘ Tristan ’* that its threefold repeti- 
tion without alteration or development 
mars the opening of this fine scene. 


Where are the characteristic and original 
melodies, the striking phrases, which form 
the basework of Wagner’s style, and are such 
clear evidence of his creative power ? 
Certainly not in ‘ Electra’; and if the gro- 
tesque sequences of intervals which con- 
stitute most of his motives are to be claimed 
as such, the claim can hardly find acceptance 
in this generation. Ingenuity Richard 
Strauss shows in the highest degree, but 
melodic inspiration hardly at all. Intellect, 
that is, he has and to spare, but not the true 
creative instinct for melody which springs 
from feeling. 

And the same criticism must be passed 


on his harmony. We have come to a time | 


when there is no possible combination of the 
sounds of the chromatic scale which cannot 
be employed in the right place. We grant 
this fully. Nevertheless, listening to Strauss’s 
music without special attention to details of 
discord, it lacks harmonic geniality. Wagner 
is harsh enough also at times, for his own 
good reason; but he is never without the 
warm relief which gives effect to his deli- 
berate crudity Make what excuses you 
like for this style of harmony; say that it 
reproduces the terrible atmosphere of the 








drama; still the fact remains that the 
pleasure which the ear receives from har- 
monic colour is not there. Strauss does not 
feel the need of it, and even when the 
situation appears to give occasion for its 
use, he does not succeed in producing the 
effect of beauty to any high degree by this 
means. He frankly prefers to be intellectual, 
and apparently dreads the banality of mere 
sentiment. 

It might be supposed, from the strictures 
passed upon the composer’s powers of con- 
structing lyrical melody and genial harmony, 
that ‘ do not recognize ‘ Elect-a’* as the 
masterpiece it undoubtedly is. Such is by 
no means the case, though it is exceedingly 
hard to define the secret of the elusive charm 
by which the work is possessed. I[t is of 
course written in the entirely original and 
consistent idiom of a great master. It goes 
further than ever Wagner went in disregard 
of the limiting conventions of music written 
for the stage. It attains a higher degree 


of naturalism, and is therefore more 
convincing. 
Strauss’s art possesses in an eminent 


degree that quality so essential to all creative 
work of the first order, which enables it to 
make a new heaven and earth of its own. 
In it man may live another life, and satisfy 
that longing for romance, novelty of expe- 
rience, call it what you will, as long as it 
affords him a means of escape from everyday 
commonplace. To create such a world, 
even though it be the abode of horror un- 
speakable; to express with unfailing ima- 
gination, and to carry it consistently on 
from beginning to end with unflagging spirit, 
is a task for which the farseeing eye and eagle 
wing of the loftiest poet are needed. These 
qualities Strauss possesses, in combination 
with the extraordinary intellect which makes 
the mere construction of such @ score pos- 
sible. We may regret, many of us, that, 
like most of the children of this generation, 
he turns rather to human  nalysis and 
introspection fo: his inspiration, and to intel- 
lectual means for its expression; but with 
the experience of so many ages before us, 
we dare not quarrel with our prophets 
because they do not preach our doctrines 
or employ our methods. Rather should we 
strive to appreciate their merits, and ask 
to what we are to attribute the undoubted 
power of music which, a3 I have already said, 
seems deficient in the finer elements of 
melody and harmony. Not to orchestration 
alone, surely, though the mere dynamic 
effect of so monstrous an orchestra must 
needs be considerable. Still less to the 
undignified system of ingenious noises, 
which attract popular attention, but are 
unworthy of the name of music. 


The musical value of the work seems to 
come from the marvellous tissue of threads 
which fly ever hither and thither across 
the web of sound. Individually those 
threads may have little character or beauty, 
but the complexity somehow ‘‘ comes out ” 
in Strauss; the mutual discord of the 
motives helps to make them stand out clear, 
and the result is that the value of the music 
is independent of melody or harmony. 
Strauss is true to his age as an impressionist 
whose art lacks definition of form and bril- 
liance of colour, yet sometimes seems @ nearer 
approach to truth than that which possesses 
these qualities in an eminent degree. The 
shapes and hues of such a picture may seem 
of themselves and by themselves trivial, 
but together they form a noble composition. 


Such is my interpretation of the fascina- 
tion of ‘ Electra,’ and it will be observed that 
I have laid no stress upon the merely 
mechanical aid which it receives from the 
extraordinary scientific equipment of its 
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composer. When I spoke of colour just now, 
I was not alluding to orchestral colour, but 
referring to the colour which harmonic pro- 
gressions give to music. That Strauss 
possesses this scientific knowledge in so 
high a degree may be with many people his 
claim to celebrity; but the artist must 
have other qualifications of a far higher 
order to enable him to secure the position 
of a great master in the eyes of the world, 
and of that position, as far as any one of 
the present generation can judge, Strauss 
now seems secure. cf D. R 








Musical Gossip. 


A PRELUDE to an unpublished opera, 
* Thelma,’ by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, was per- 
formed under his direction at the sixth 
concert of the New Symphony Orchestra, on 
Thursday in last week, at Queen’s Hall. 
It is difficult to do justice to an introduc- 
tory movement which contains prominent 
themes used in the course of the work ; for 
what does not seem impressive at first may 
by association or development become more 
interesting. The effect of the Prelude as an 
abstract piece of music was by no means 
strong. In the programme-book it was stated 
that both music and libretto are under 
revision, so possibly the Prelude itself may 
undergo change. Miss Augusta Cottlow 
ye the solo part of Tschaikowsky’s 

ianoforte Concerto in B flat minor. Her 
technique is excellent, and so, too, was her 
conception of the music ; of certain passages, 
however, the difficulty was not sufficiently 
hidden from the listener. Mr. Landon 
Ronald’s reading of Beethoven’s c minor 
Symphony deserves praise so far as regards 
the last three movements. The opening one 
lacked strength; the note of defiance was 
not always felt. 


THREE performances of Purcell’s ‘ Dido 
and Aineas’* were given on the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th inst. by the students of the opera 
class of the Guildhall School of Music, in 
the School Theatre. This work, written 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
is short and comparatively simple, for 
Purcell wrote it for a school performance ; 
yet, as Dr. Cummings states in his life of the 
composer, he ‘‘ possessed the necessary 
genius, inspiration, and feeling for building 
up a school of opera which would have 
proved a model for his own and succeeding 
generations.» Dr. Cummings might have 
said a school of music-drama, a term which 
he had already used with respect to this 
very work. Purcell wrote some noble 
church music, and songs unequalled for 
freshness and charm ; but it was in writing 
for the stage that he best displayed his gifts. 
The three performances mentioned above, 
and given under the direction of Mr. Richard 
H. Walthew, were most creditable. There 
was an appropriately small orchestra, com- 
posed of strings and a harpsichord, the latter 
played by Miss Jennie Hyman. 


Dr. Hans RicuTerR made his last appear- 
ance this season at the London Symphony 
Orchestra Concerts on Monday evening at 
Queen’s Hall. Sir Charles Stanford’s effective 
Choral Overture ‘ Ave atque Vale * (Op. 114) 
was performed, and secured a better place 
than when it was first produced ; for it stood 
at the head of the programme. Mr. Fagge’s 
choir sang well, though at times the attack 
might have been firmer. The performance of 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony was magnifi- 
cent. All who took part in it rendered 


justice to the music, also to their great con- 


' ductor. Miss Perceval Allen, Madame Ada 
Crossley, and Messrs. John Harrison and 
Charles Knowles were the soloists. The hall 
was crowded. 


THE Berlin “Schlesinger Buch- und 
Musikalienhandlung * celebrates next month 
the hundredth anniversary of its birth. 
In 1864 Heinrich Schlesinger, son of the 
founder, bought the business of Robert 
Lienau, whose two sons now carry it on. 
The firm had deali with Beethoven and 
Carl Maria von eber. ‘The Flying 
Dutchman’ was offered to them, but being 
apparently of Moritz Hauptmann’s opinion 
that no work of Wagner’s would survive 
its author, the firm declined the score with 
thanks. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 
Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


—2— 


THE WEEK. 
Lyric.—Signor Grasso in ‘ Othello.’ 


THE apologies which Signor Grasso, with a 
delicacy towards English susceptibilities 
that does credit to his modesty, issued 
before essaying the part of Othello have 
proved unnecessary, for there is only one 
performance with which, judging by tradi- 
tion, we can compare his Moor of Venice, 
and that is Salvini’s. The new Othello 
is great where an Othello should be 
great, and where English Othellos, except 
Edmund Kean’s, have not been great—in 
the third and fifth acts of the tragedy. 
Animal passion, a white heat of emotion, 
the straight, clean sweep from suspicion to 
revenge, the simplicity of a nature with 
which to doubt is to go .mad and _ lose 
itself in a wild swirl of feeling—all this 
Signor Grasso gives us. We may miss 
the music of Shakespeare’s lines; we, 
may object to “‘ cuts” which sacrifice scenes 
and speeches that have become classical ; 
we may regret a certain lack of poetry in 
the Sicilian actor’s rendering; we may 
complain of lapses of dignity, and deplore 
little tricks of ingenuousness and crude 
realism that recall his peasant studies, 
and seem to detract from the exaltation 
of Othello; but the essential thing he 
does give us, and nothing else by the side 
of that matters. We may conceive of a 
greater air of nobility in the delivery of 
the speech to the Senate ; we may quarrel 
with this Othello’s hurling down of his 
scimitar when he intervenes between 
Cassio and his opponent; we may be 
conscious of mannerisms in the Moor’s 
caressing of his wife—the treatment of a 
woman as though she were an automaton 
to be pushed this way and that, the swaying 
of her by her head, and the kissing of her 
hair; but we certainly get, when once 
Iago’s poison is instilled, a flood of passion 
that, with occasional crescendo and ebb, 
sweeps onwards with irresistible force. 
If the older men among us talk of Salvini, 





we in our turn can speak of Grasso. 





Signor Grasso’s Othello is not made 
darker than Mr. Forbes Robertson’s, 
and affects the same white robes. He 
starts with welcome self-restraint, and 
attempts no illegitimate point-making. 
His first conquest of the audience is in 
his assault on Iago—‘‘ Give me the ocular 
proof *—when, after half-strangling the 
villain, Othello stamps on his tempter’s 
body. In the fourth act he gives way to 
a burst of sobbing, and his sardonic 
laughter at the close of his interview 
with Desdemona and the portress of 
the “ gate of hell” brings out the horror 
of the scene with almost revolting 
naturalism. His frenzy all through the 
last act is like that of a wild beast, 
and never within modern recollection 
has the duet of misery between Othello and 
his wife been emphasized with such 
intensity as by Signor Grasso and Signora 
Bragaglia. The latter, scarcely gay 
enough in the comedy scenes, here fairly 
shares the honours with the leading actor. 


Iago is perhaps rightly made middle- 
aged, but Signor Campagno’s villain lacks 
subtlety and intellect, and is somewhat 
too theatrically obvious. The Cassio of 
Signor Florio is good; and the Emilia 
of Signora Balistrieri strikes home in 
the final scene. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. A. W.—F. R. B.—E. L. 8.— 
. W.—R. H. F.—H. M. B.—Received. 


S. H.—J. M.—Many thanks. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c 
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BLACKWOODS’ SPRING LIST. 


THE SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW READY. 


MANY MEMORTES 


Of Life in India, at Home, and Abroad. 
By J. H. RIVETT-CARNAC, C.I.E., 


Late Indian Civil Service, Colonel Volunteers, and Aide-de-Camp to H.M. Queen Victoria and H.M. King Edward VII. 
With Portraits of Col. Rivett-Carnac and Mrs. Rivett-Carnac. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘* He was in honest truth an English gentleman of the first water, and his stately charming wife one of England’s grand dames. I once heard an old 
Zemindar say of him, ‘ Yeh pucca saheb hai,’ and so he was and is. Ave! J. H. Rivett-Carnac! Would we had more like you out here in these times of 
trouble.” —Indian Planters’ Gazette. 

‘*¢ A collection of delightful reminiscences.’ This, we prophesy, will be the verdict of every one who reads this charming book.” 

‘“‘ A very notable and entertaining book.”—Daily Mail. Morning Post (India). 

‘* A book delightful in every one of its 437 pages.”—-Army and Navy Gazette. ’ 

“A glance at his contents will be enough to beguile readers to dip into his lively pages.” —Times. 




















THE PASSING OF THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. | FICTION. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT, Author of ‘The Siege of Port Arthur.’ Illustrated. 


15s. net MAJOR OWEN, and other Tales. 


The graphic pen that told the vivid story of the siege of Port Arthur describes in these pages the 
recent operations in the Riff; also the duel between Abdul Aziz and Moulai Hafid for the throne of 
Morocco, of both of whom the author writes from personal knowledge. 


THE MANTLE OF THE EAST. AlaD. Ge. 


r “eé Ab: ] 310% y, —_ » 
By EDMUND CANDLER, Author of ‘The Unveiling of Lhasa.’ With Illustrations by |, ~>S2utely thrilling.” —Standard. 
A. PEARSE. 6s. net. Mr. C. N. Johnston introduces very subtly and 


akiee ss P P 7 , in il successfully the touch of the inexplicable, which 
m.. ee ae Bac: hanes in the East over a period of ten years. Mr. Candler | ,44, immensely to the effect of a good detective 
g . 


story.” — Westminster Gazette. 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF AKHNATON, 


PHARAOH OF EGYPT. | 
By A. E. P. WEIGALL, Author of ‘Travels in the Upper Egyptian Deserts,’ Illustrated. AN IMPERIAL ADVENTURE. 


10s. 6d. net. } 


By CHRISTOPHER N. JOHNSTON, K.C. 





Norma Lorimer in ‘By the Waters of Egypt’ writes: ‘“‘I am not going to tell you all there is | By IVER McIVER. Illustrated. 6s. 
to tell about this most fascinating king (Akhnaton)...... but let me advise you to read Mr. Weigall’s “A tale that one cannot put down until it be 
delightful essays upon him...... I wish I could place before you, as Mr. Weigall does, the atmosphere | finished.”—Bristol Times and Mirror 
and characters of Thebes itself...... But how could I?—for he is the Chief Inspector of Monuments in ‘‘ Highly instructive, diverting, al original.” 


| 
Upper Egypt.” | Manchester Courier. 


HECTOR AND ACHILLES: a Tale of Troy. 


Rendered into English after the Chronicle of Homer by RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, of the | ’ 

Indian Civil Service, sometime Senior Classical Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge, and | THE KING'S SPY. 

Bell Scholar, Cambridge University. Illustrated by J. FINNEMORE. 5s. net. By BETH ELLIS, Author of ‘ The Moon of 
q S, I Moon o 


COLLECTED POEMS. | Bath,’ &e. 6s, 


By ALFRED NOYES. 2 vols. 10s. net. | ‘*A capital narrative, which holds the reader 
This collection of Mr. Noyes’ Poems will contain the much-wished-for poems, ‘The Loom of Years’ | well in its grip.” —T'imes. 
‘ by 
and ‘ The Flower of Old Japan. | ‘The narrative runs with a swing and ease 


SPORT AND LIFE IN THE FURTHER HIMALAYA that carry the reader.”— Manchester Courier. 
By Major R. L. KENNION. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. | 
Contents.—A Day in Chitral—The Stories of Two Ibex—The Big Markhor—A Day after Urial— 
The Wild Goats and Sheep of Dardistan—Caccabis Chakor—A Vanishing Sport—A Morning with the | KING AN D CAP TIVE. 
Mehtar’s Falcons—The Orpiment Mines of Chitral—On the ‘‘ Roof of the World ”—Leh—A Day after | Pee kao } 
Burhel—The Father of all Sheep—After Antelope in Tibet—The Lapchak—About Yak—Deerstalking | By A. WHISPER, Author of ‘Black Mark. 
in Kashmir—A Canvas Canoe—In Theory at all Events—About Bears. (Immediately. | 68. ; 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEA. | 
By T. WEMYSS FULTON. With Maps, Charts, &c. Demy 8vo. | THE CROWNING HOUR. 


Contents.—Srction I. THE HISTORY OF THE CLAIMS TO THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 

SEA: Early History—The Fisheries—Under the Tudors—Under the Stuarts: James I.: A New | By RUPERT LANCE. 6 
Policy—Disputes with Dutch—Charles I.: Fisheries and Reserved Waters—The Navy—The s —— ANCE. 6s. 
Juridical Controversies—The Parliament, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate—Charles II.— : : 
James II. and after. ‘Full of tense excitement.” — Times. 

_ Section II. THE TERRITORIAL WATERS : The Evolution of the Territorial Sea—The Three- | _“‘ Love and war are adaptable subjects, but there 
Mile Limit—The Fishery Conventions—The Modern Practice of States and the Opinions of Recent  4r° few writers who could weave them into a 
Publicists—The Inadequacy of the Three-Mile Limit for Fishery Regulations. [Immediately. prettier romance than this.”—Manchester Courier. 





W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY, with 5 Plates, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 

Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 

‘Is is one of the comparatively few manuals likely to be of use to the many readers who from time 
to time tell us they are just beginning to study astronomy, and want a comprehensive digest of the 
latest facts.” —Hnglish Mechanic, February 4, 1910. 

‘The book contains a summary of rare and accurate information that it would be difficult to find 
elsewhere.” — Observatory, February, 1910. 

** Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





TENTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘*The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 
compass.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH EDITION, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYKN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
** Nothing better of its kind has ever appeared.”—Znglish Mechanic. 


NOW READY, with 5 Maps, price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL. 
COMPRISING 
Brief Notes on the Parables and Miracles of Our Lord. 
New Testament Chronology. 
Geographical Dictionary of Places Named. 
Appendix on some European Translations of the Bible. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 

Associate of King’s College, London ; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


‘*Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable amount of help in this handy 
and carefully written little book.”—Guardian, June 2, 1909. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling net. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


** This compendious and useful little work.”—Guardian, March 14, 1906. 





NOW READY. With Illustrations. Price One Shilling net. 


EMINENT SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS : 


A Series of Biographical Studies in the Old and New Testaments. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, Author of ‘Bible 
Chronology,’ ‘New Testament Studies,’ &c. 
‘* Helpful, well-written sketches, which will no doubt find a welcome with many readers.” 
Bookseller, February 4, 1910, 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* FOURTH SERIES.. 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
t NINTH SERIES .. 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+ This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The ber of tant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. The 
number printed is limited, and the, type has been dis- 
tributed. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 
for regular use. 
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Magazines, Xe. 





CORNHIL L 
For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 

CAN. = BORN. Chaps. 13-14. By Mrs. Humphry 

ard. 


THE BRONTE FAMILY AT MANCHESTER. By 
Bishop Welldon. 

‘BECKY.’ By Col. Charles E. Callwell, C.B. 

IN SEARCH OF HOMES FOR OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONERS. By Edith Sellers. 

KARAKTER: A SYMPTOM OF YOUNG EGYPT. 
By Marmaduke Pickthall. 

SIR RICHARD HAWKINS: ‘THE COMPLETE 
SEAMAN.’ By John Barnett. 

THE IMMORTAL NIGHTINGALE. 
Hudson. 

GOOD FRIDAY, 1865. By Beatrice Allhusen. 

THE TRADITION OF LONDON. By Laurence 
Gomme. 

THE THOUGHTS OF A TERRITORIAL. By A Major. 

THE OSBORNES. Chap.10. By E. F. Benson. 


By W. H. 


London : 
SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Shipping. 


Don RE NGM IME Tg nS A ls a] 
Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
Pe 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 
Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
All Eastern Ports. 


Pleasure Cruises 


p & 0 66 996,000 
Frem by S.Y. VECTIS ons. 
Marseilles (Rail and Sleamship connections from London.) 
DALMATIA & VENICE | No. 3.—Apr. 21 to May 19. 
ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. - | No. 4.—May 20 to June 6. 

Fares—No. 3, from 30 Gns, No. 4, from 15 Gns. 


e 7. 
Summer Cruises 7,°°,2%", 
S.S. ** MANTUA” 11,500 Tons (“M” Class.) 
London— 
THE AZORES. &c. - -!Cr. A. May 21 to Jane 13. 
NORWAY Cr.“X.” June 17 to July 1. 
NORWAY &The BALTIC | Cr. B. July 7 to Juiy 25. 
BALTIC & RUSSIA - -|Cr.C. Aug. 6 to Aug. 29. 
Fares—A, B or C, from 20 Gns.; “X,” from 12 Gns. 























GEORGE MEREDITH 
WAS A SUPPORTER OF 
7H E 


FREETHINK ER 
Edited by G. W. FOOTE. 

Shortly before Meredith’s death he forwarded a cheque as “a 
contribution to the Freethinker.” Being askéd if he wished his name 
to be published, he replied, under date of April 23, 1909, in a letter 
written and addressed with his own hand :—‘‘ Dear Mr. Foote,—Gifts 
of money should be i i contrit But as a question of 
gupporting your paper, my name is at your disposal.” Mr. Edward 
Clodd confesses (Fortnightly Review, July, 1909) that Meredith ‘‘aided 
with money Mr. Foote’s aggressive methods, being ly more in 
sympathy with these than with” milder methods. Meredith encour- 
aged Mr. Foote in various ways for thirty years. 


H E FREETHINKER 
IS PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price TWOPENCE. 








Specimen (current) Number post free. 


THE PIONEER PRESS, 2, Newcastle Street, London, E.C. 





Illustrated Handbooks on Applicati 


C, 
P. 80. Offices { Norinenberiend Avense, Wc. | London. 




















Crabel. 
TRAVEL IN COMFORT. 


SELECT CONDUCTED PARTIES 


LEAVE FOR 


SPAIN or ITALY 


on April 15 and 29, occupying One Month. 





Inclusive Fares from £49. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS, Nos. 3 and 4, post free. 
THOS. COOK & SON, Ludgate Circus, London ; 





and Branch Offices. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. 


It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 


all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’-—DrEnsMorE. 


Eno’s 


Fruit 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN 


Salt 


ILLS 


arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 





Prepared only by J. ©. ENO (Limited), ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 





WHEN GOUT INVADES THE 
SYSTEM. 


THE NEED OF RECOGNIZING URIC ACID 
SYMPTOMS. 


Uric acid may have secured a firm grip on your 
system before giving any evidence of the fact. The 
early symptoms of the impregnation of the system 
by uric acid are so unlike those that one is accus- 
tomed to connect with the later stages of gout that 
they are often misunderstood and even frequently 
ignored. 


Now, inasmuch as uric acid is responsible for the: 
greater number of ills that afflict mankind, espe- 
cially in this country, it is of the utmost importance 
that you should learn to recognise the signs of its 
stealthy invasion of your system. 

EARLY SIGNS OF GOUT. 

Do you suffer from acidity, heartburn, flatulence, 
and a sluggish liver? Are you troubled with more 
or less inflammation and irritation upon the skin, 
especially round the ankles and between the 
fingers? Do you ever notice little white lumps 
under the skin near the finger joints, on the eye- 
lids, or the outer rim of the ears? Are you 
depressed, easily fatigued, and irritable at times? 
If you suffer from one or more of these conditions, 
you have undoubted evidence of the fact that uric 
acid is at work in your system, steadily but surely 
undermining your health, and leading you on to 
some of the most dreaded illnesses from which you 
could suffer—namely, those belonging to the group 
called gouty complaints or uric acid disorders. 


Perhaps, however, you have passed this early 
stage of uric acid impregnation, and are already 
suffering from sharp, shooting pains in joints and 
muscles, attended by stiffness and perhaps swelling 
in the former, especially in cold and changeable 
weather, after exposure to damp or after fatigue 
following any unusual exertion. These little pains 
and stiffnesses show the actual accumulation of 
clogging and irritating uric acid deposits at the- 
points where the pains are felt. You are now on 
the highway to a serious gouty ailment, such as 
gout, rheumatism, rheumatic gout, lumbago, 
sciatica, neuritis, stone, gravel, and gouty eczema. 
What, then, are you to do if you find yourself a 
victim to any of these uric acid ailments? The 
only way you can secure relief is by freeing the 
system from uric acid, which is the cause of all the 
trouble. The one and only successful method of 
doing this is to take a regular course of Bishop’s 
Varalettes. 


THE ONLY MEANS OF RELIEF. 


Bishop’s Varalettes are composed of powerful 
uric acid solvents and eliminants which immediately 
enter the circulation, and are thereby carried to the 
remotest accumulations of uric acid at all points in 
the system. Wherever any of these pain-causing 
deposits are encountered the solvent ingredients of 
Bishop’s Varalettes work upon them steadily, wear- 
ing them down and converting them into readily 
soluble, harmless substances. As the deposits are 
thus gradually reduced in size, the pains, swelling, 
and inflammation diminish, joints and muscles 
resume their suppleness, and the sufferer’s general 
health undergoes marked improvement. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken as frequently or 
as long as necessary without producing the slightest 
injurious effects, hey dissolve instantly in water 
or any other beverage with brisk effervescence, and 
are quite tasteless. They do not interfere in the 
least with the digestive processes, and have no 
influence whatever upon the nervous system. 


REGULATION OF DIET. 


The importance of learning to detect uric acid in 
any disguise is so great that any one will be amply 
repaid for the time spent in looking through a little 
booklet issued by the manufacturers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufactur- 
ing Chemists (established 1857), 48, Spelman Street 
London, N.E. In this booklet all the principal 
uric acid ailments, from the minor troubles to the 
most severe attack of acute gout, are clearly de- 
scribed, the nature of uric acid made perfectly clear, 
and the medicinal action of Bishop’s Varalettes 
fully explained. This booklet also includes a suit- 
able dietary for gouty subjects. A copy of this 
booklet will be sent post free to any applicant. 
Please ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of all chemists in 
vials at 1s., bottles at 2s., and boxes containing a 
25 days’ supply for 5s., or from the makers, whose 

dress is given above, 
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THE MEDICI exists in order to issue facsimile Reproductions after the finest paintings of the Old Masters, in the 

COLOURS OF THE ORIGINALS, as rendered possible by the latest developments in scientific colour photography, 

SOCIETY The process employed, while representing the originals with unequalled fidelity, makes it practicable to 

issue the prints at prices within the reach of all purses. All Medici Prints may be purchased singly, 

subject only to the prior claims of Annual Subscribers. The Burlington Magazine says: “ Nothing of 

the kind so good and so cheap has ever been issued before.” ‘ Prints like this, which are at once true in general effect and will stand 
the test of the microscope in their details, can never be superseded.” 


THE MEDICI PRINTS. 


Che following are some of the earlier subjects proposed for issue in 1910 :— 


DOMENICO DI MICHELINO: DANTE AND HIS BOOK, after the Tempera Panel (92 by 116 in.), in The Duomo, 


Florence. Colour Surface of Print, 20} by 25} in. Price 25s. net. [Just published, 
a OACHIM PATINIR: THE BAPTISM IN JORDAN , after the Painting in Oils upon Panel, No. 666, in the Imperial Gallery, 
Vienna. Colour Surface, 17} by 19f in. 17s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
Prints marked * will be ready very shortly ; prices marked + will be raised on publication. 
Gian Beturst .. A Holy Allegory(Ufizi) .. * .. 25 0 | *Reynoxps .. Lavinia Bingham (Althorp) .. .. T1150 
— ss i —— oe oe ilan) _ z : Sir Perer Lexy(?) Oliver Cromwell (Cambridge) .. +106 
xIORGIONE .. a oncer ampetre (Louvre ° 2 ‘ _ a 
CorREGGIO .. .. The Education of Cupid (V.G.) .. 17 6 es -. King Henry Wil. agg d Phe he +10 6 
*J. pe’ BARBARI (2) .. Portrait of a Man (Vienna) .. 150 R. vAN DER WEYDEN St. Luke Drawing the Virgin (Munich) +17 6 
Rerum, .. .. Madonna della Tenda (Munich) .. 20 0 | *Brouwer.. .. The Gamblers (J/unich) Be .. £12 6 
*HOoLBEIN.. Georg Gisze (Berlin) es .. t17 6! *Rempranpt .. The Old Soldier (St. Petersburg) .. 126 


Zhe following are Special Publications from the recent National Loan Exhibition :— 
GAINSBOROUGH...Gainsborough Dupont 115s.| GIORGIONE (or TITIAN?) Portrait of a Man 21s. 


LAWRENCE _ ...Miss Georgina Lennox flés.!TITIAN ...... __ ...Portrait of a Man f2ls, 


Subscriptions to the above Series of Four Plates, payable on publication of the first, may be entered: by The Society’s Annual Subscribers at 31. 3s. 
post free ; by the Public at 3/. 98. post free. Special Prospectus of the above subjects post free. 


*.* Some 50 Medici Prints are already published; 70 others in preparation. 


The Society’s Prospectus, containing detailed information respecting all Prints published and in preparation, 
may be had post free for 3d. stamps, or containing 120 Reproductions of the Prints post free 12d. stamps or P.O. 
Full particulars of the ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION (£3), and of the ANNUAL ASSOCIATE’S SUBSCRIPTION (also of 
£3, giving freedom of selection among NEW Plates for each year), will be found in the Prospectus. Forms of 
Subscription post free on application. 


Summary Lists of Italian, English, French and Flemish Series of Plates ; also of the National Portrait Series, The Popular Medici Prints, Pictures from 
the National Loan Collection, and Photo-Reliefs, may be had post free. 


DRAWINGS BY | CARBOPRINTS OF PICTURES IN 
ALBRECHT DURER. THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


The Medici Society issue a notable series of 69 Drawings, | : ‘ 7 . 
chiefly from the Albertina Library, Vienna, reproduced in | To meet the need for a series of adequate yet inexpensive reproductions after the best 
Facsimile Collotype in the exact tints or colours of the |. ° Ta: ~e ‘ ‘2 - 
originals, including Religious, Architectural, Animal, | pictures in The National Gallery, The Medici Society has pleasure in announcing the issue 


Botanical, Figure, ‘and Portrait Subjects, Prices from | oF 4 first selection of ONE HUNDRED “CARBOPRINTS ”—a name denoting a direct 








a Dalle ‘Telegraph. | photographic print, in quality indistinguishable from carbon photographs costing many 
> _ oie Te baie — | times the price. PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. The average dimensions of these 
. Madonna in a Landscape, 12s. 6d. | Prints will be 113 by 83 inches. Unlike photographs, carboprints do not “ curl.” 
| 


8. 
20-30. The “‘ Green” Passion (1504), 4s. each, 
40s. the Set of 11 Drawinga. 
31-33. Christ on the Cross (10s.), Repentant Thief, 
Pecepentens Thiof (7s. 6d. each), 21s. the | 
et. 


. Head of the Child Jesus, 5s. 
. Madonna and Child (1512), 12s. 6d. 


55 SUBJECTS NOW READY; 45 OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 
. Christ on the Mount of Olives, 5s. | A CARBOPRINT REPRODUCTION MAY ALSO BE OBTAINED OF 
| 


*,.* A Full List may be had post free on application. 


RSEE 


Deen: se wt a ROMNEY: LADY HAMILTON WITH A GOAT. = bx 


&e. &e. &e. 
*.* Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. st P.O. 3 ‘ A P . 
~ — Park.) Size of print, 16 by 13} in. Price 5s. 


unillustrated, 2d. stamps. 











*,* A revised list of 100 “ PRIMITIVES” of the Flemish, German, and Italian 
Schools, fully illustrated, will be ready immediately—post free 12d, stamps. 


PHILIP LEE WARNER, Publisher to The Medici Society, Ltd., 38, Albemarle Street, London. W. 


__ —— | 
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